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- Domestic. 
YES Fitted with fester Glasses. Field, 
1 


_« Marine, and Opera asses, Telescopes Micro- 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear ag ete. 

H. WALDSTEIN, Uptician, 41 Union uare, Mew York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Estab ished 1840, 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture makers 144 Fifth’ A Ave., N. Y. 








Decoration. 
ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 


Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth Avenue, New 


fork. Artists in Stained Glass. 








) OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire- Places for Wood or Coal, Tiles, ete., 

ete. T B, Stewart & Co.. 75 W. Twenty- third St., N. Y. 
Painter, Decorator, 


W. J. McPHERSON, 
Designer, and Stained-Glass Manufacturer. 
440 Tremont Street, Boston. 





For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


I he SALE. — VILLON SOCIETY’S 
Book of the snaeennd Nights and One Night. 
John Payne. Aadress H. &. R., care of Nation. 


Professional. 
HARLES W. HASSLER, 


Counsel in Railway Litigations, 120 Broadway, N.Y. 


OSEPH F. RANDOLPH. New Jersey 
Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J., & 120 Broadway, N.Y. 


Vein SRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers in 
4 npfertee Decoration and all Art- ‘work, 44 Fifth 
ve., N. 


W. ie Me PHER SON, , Inter ‘shania 


440 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. , 
Bruce HALL SCHOOL.--<A family ana 

Preparatory Schoot for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARL¥S G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Stamford 
] ISS ISABELLA WHITE'S School for 
i Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seélye 
as preparatory to Smith College. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute. 
JOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


A School of E nginee ring. 
CHARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


IOSTON UNIVERSITY Law _ School. 


Address the Dean. EpmunpD H. BENNeETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Chestnut Street. 
HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard. Home pupils received. Send for circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTI7T UTE of TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, Che- 
mistry, Architecture etc. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. , 
ISS PUTNAM opened the eighteenth 
year of her English and Classical Family and 
Day School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 27 
1883, at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 
Terms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. Special 
attention given to little girls. Circulars sent on appli- 
cation to Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, . Boston. 
WREPARATION FOR HARVARD, OX- 
ford and Cambridge (Eng.), and for Wellesley, 
Lady ag Hall, and Girton Colleges for Women, 
by E. umphreys, UL.D., by separate, personal teach 
ing, 7 puptis. 

Vacancy for one pupil in place of one who has just left 
to enter OXFORD. 

Attention is invited to these facts: 

1. Dr. Humphreys has successfully prepared for HAR- 
v ARD, in 16 years, 131 candidates. 

In each of the present four Classes there are mem- 
bers in good standing prepared by him. 

. Five of his former pup ils will graduate next June, 
all’ creditably, one in High Honors. 

4. During the same period he has prepared for various 
Examinations at Oxford and Cambridge, 17 students. 

5. And for other American and English Colleges, 25 in 
all. Dr. H. gives lessons in Greek and Latin composi- 
tion and criticism by c¢ one spondence. 

For Circular, addres 

E. R. HU MPHREYS, LL. 
120 West Chester Park, Boston. 
January 26, 1884, 


MASSAC HUSETTS, “Boston, “No. 18 Boylston Pl. 
PM PARATION FOR THE INSTI 


tute of Technology. Private School. 
ALBERT HALE. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. 
THE THAYER ACADEMY. — College 
preparatory and general course in English Stud 
ies and Modern Languages. J. B. SEWALL, Head Master. 
M ASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. : 
Me KNAP?P'S HOME SCHOOL for 
Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
September 19. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 





DAMS ACADEM Y.—Second term begins 
Pa January 10, 1884. A few vacant rooms. Ad 
dress Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 


sa 7 MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE 

ZT tory School for Boys. 
on application. 


—A Prepara- 
450. Catalogues 
ILLS, Principal. 


Terms, 
GEORGE F, 





Attorney and | 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 


OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day = hool for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the ti cipal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 


Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston Univ , and 
Ne wnham CoIlL, C ambridge, England 


_Micuican, Orchard Lake. fi 
| ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
—A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca- 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; w+ and healthful. 
For catalogue address Lieut. i, A. SCHROEDER, Fourth 
Artillery, U.S. Army, Adjutant. 
NEw HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
Vy ISS A.C. MORGAN’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES AND GIRLS. Second half 
of School year begins February 4. 
_ Circulars furnis ed on applic ation. 
NEw JERSEY, New Brunswic k, 1° 3L ivingston Ave. 
“T’HE MISSES ANABLE'S English and 
French Boarding and Day School for Young La 
dies. One hour from New York, and an hour and a half 
from Philade _>. ou the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Th he school wi lopen September 12. 
“New York, Nanuet, Roc —" Co. : : 
OUNTRY HOME.—A_ small family, 
without children, offer a good home and best of 
care for two or three children, or invalids. Tuition for 
children if desired. Terms moderate. Highest refer- 
ences. Address : : Box 32, Nanuet, N. Y. 
NEW YORK, salem. 
“ZT. PAUL’S HALL.—A happy Home 


School for 14 boys under 14. Four instruc tors. 





New Youx, Suspension Bridge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE. —Prepares for 


the Universities, ete. Terms, $350 per annum. 








WILFRED H. Munro, A. M., President. 
“NEW York, Ut 

A RS. PIAT T° *'s SCHOOL for Young 

Ladies. The next school year begins Wednesday, 

Sept. 1f 19, 1883. _ Applications should be made early. 





NNSYLVANIA, 4 hiladelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
iss ANABLE’S English and French 
Boarding and Day Sc hool +8 Oe Ladies. 
The  thirty- fifth year begins Sept. 19, 188: 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 
Chestnut Hiil, 


RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 


Bell’s French and English Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen, Sept. 21. 
— Spring term, hte 


VERMONT, Barre. 
f ARRE ACADEMY. 

4 second year, begins March 4. Classical and Eng- 
lish courses. German, French, elocution, military drill. 
Board, with room, and ———. course, $43 per term. 
Healthful and charm bie 

E DW ARD Z. DU Tel HE Ry A.B., Prine Ipal. — 


PROVINCE OF Qu EBEC, Sorel. 

as INCOLN COLLE GE, Sorel, Lower Can- 

« ada.—Preparation for business and the Universi- 
ties. All the regular masters Oxford and Cambridge 
men, or from the University of France. 

Great facilities for learning thoroughly French, Ger- 
man, Classics, Mathematics, English, and Science. 

Thirty- five acres of pla ygrounds ; ood boating on the 

se Lawrence and Hichelieu Rivers. Noys received from 
nine to sixteen; may stay till nineteen. Terms, $320 to 
$400 per annum. Circulars on —— ation to the Prin- 
cipal, ENRY JULIAN L YALL. — 


GERMANY, Hannover, | 52 Grosse Barlinge. 
TSS HILKEN’S Boarding- School 


Youns' Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box $33, 
Baltimore, M 


Norwood Avenue 














ROCK WA- y -TEACHE RS’ “AGE NC y, 
Times Building, Chicago, will qupply superinten. 
dents. grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen- 
tral, W W estern, and | Sout ern States for ensuing year. 


THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY CAT- 

alogue for 1883-84 1s for sale by Charles W. Sever, 

Cambridge; C upples. Upham & Co., 283 W ashington St., 

passen ; and W. Christern, 37 West 23d St.. New 

York 

Price e, 50 cents. 

OARD A BROAD. —For full partic ulars s 

as to residence, gentlemen, ladies, or children, 

in German families in Berlin, Dresden, Hanover, ad 
dress L. MITCHELL, ?2 Beck Hall, Cambridge. 


g4RST CLASS BOARD, in a small Capital 


of Germany, especially recommended to parents 
wishing to fs the ir children a Europea an education. 
Address BERNHARD GERHAKD, 53 Arndt Strasse, Leip 


zig, Germany. 
fe the g ure of 


FITS Seg 


From Am, june vy Medicine: 

Dr. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes a spe 
elalty of Epilepsy, has without — treated and cured 
more cases than any other living physician. His success 
has simply been astonishing: we have heard of cases of 
over 20 years’ standing successfully cured by him. He 
has published a work on this disease, which he sends, 
with a large bottle of his wonderful cure, free, to any 
sufferer who may send their express and P. O. address. 
We advise any one wishing a cure tu address 

Dr. AB. MESEROLE, No. 96 John St... New York. 


CONSUMPT ION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease. its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind, and a ong 
standing, have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my 
faith in its —- that I will send TWO BOTTLE 
FREE, together with a VALUABLE TREATISE on this 
disease to any sufferer. Give Express and P. O. adc>ess. 

Dk. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl Street, New@ja tm 





A Leading London Physician estab- 
lishes an Office in New York 



























Feb. 21, 1884) 
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GAS I 1X’ r U RES 

NEWEST AND CHOICEST DESIGNS, 
Metal and Porcelain Lamps, 
Fine Clocks. 





Anentirely new assortment 
of the choicest productions of 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and other 
European cities, selected by 
us with great care this season 
ea _,. are now on exhibition in our 
Artistic Bronszes. showrooms, which have been 
fitted up with special regard to the exhibiton of Art Pro 
ductions, and to an inspection of which a cordial invita 
tion is extended. 

Also articles of Ornamental Metal Work, both antique 
and modern, in great variety and elegance of workman 
ship. 


Mantel Sets. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


836 and 838 Broadway and 13th Street, N. Y. 





PIANOS 

» Preferred by Leading 
AWARD CENTENNIAL 
1570. 
AWARD 
1881 and 1882. 


Artists. 


HIGHEST 


HIGHEST MONTREAL 


149 to 155 East 14th St. New York. 


FERRY S 


SEEDANNUAL 


FOR 1884 


Will be mailed FREE to all applicants, and to 
customers of last year without ordering it. It 
contains illustrations, prices, descriptions, and 
directions for planting all Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, Plants, ete. INVALUABLE TO ALL, 


D. M. FERRY & CoO., Detroit, Mich. 


NRA ea SS 
1884-—SPRINCG—1884. 
Now is the time to prepare 
your orders for NEW “and 
KARE Fruit and Ornamental 
shrubs, Ev SEereene. 


ROSES, VINES, ETC. 

Beside smany desirable Novelties; we offer the largest 

and most « ‘omple te general Stoc kK of Fruit and Orna 

= nts ulTreesinthe U.S. Abridged Catz gio ue mailed 
Address ELLWANGER ARRY,. 

Me. Hope Nurserics, R oN Bg N.Y. 





The earliest and most valuable Raspberry; 
arly Harvest Blackberry, Atlantic & 

! aw berries; send for details. The largest 
ondp xo SD ALL FRU TS in the U.S.. inclu- 
Jllustrated catalogue, 
t, Row to plant, and how to getand grow Feuit 
Jan te filjed with useful tnformation on fruit culture, 
free. OVETT, Little Silver, New Jersey. 

. yeti bert Kaspberry and Mancheate: Strawderne 













SHORT ROUTE TO LONDON, 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
MAIL S. S. LINE. 


The steamers of this Company will sail every Wednes 
lay and Saturday from Bremen Pier, foot of Third 
Street, Hoboken. 

KATES OF P ASSAGE Ra LONDON, HAVRE, AND 


BREMEN 
Lc - $80 and §100; II. Cabin, $60 ; Steerage, at low 
est rate 
OELRICHS & CO., AGENTs, 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Pub lishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on 
jemand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 
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THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


~ New-York Life Insurance Co. 


OFFICE, Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
JANUARY 1, 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January 1, 
REVENUE 


> <> 
LSsa4 


1883 
ACCOUNT. 


S&S.OLS,5L5.01 


Premiums $11,489 042 68 
Less deferred premiums January 1, 1883 540,555.91 $10,948 48¢ 
Interest and Rents (including realized gains on real 

estate sold) 3,038,863 95 


Less Interest accrued January 1 


1883 326,000.06 2.712. 863 $9 -$13.66!.350 66 


8S62,579,865.77 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 





Losses by death, including reversionary adait $s to same $2.263.092 29 
Endowments, matured and discounted, includu } reversi ary additions 
to same 452 229 80 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on cancelled policies 3,984,068 31 
Total Paid Policy-holders $6.699 390 40 
Taxes and re-insurances "62. 492.94 
Commissions, |brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees 1.6902 13 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, &&c 449 9275 44 $9 8s 
833.177.819.809 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received $1,.393.615.02 
Invested in United States, New York City and other stocks (market value 
$25,455,743.81) 2 390 690 a8 
Real Estate 4.508.779 39 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate, (buildings th sured 
for $18,316,000.00 and the policies assigned to the com y as ad 
ditional collateral security y 20 681 47! 
Temporary loans, (secured by stocks, market value, $1,624 887 { 393 
* Loans on existing policies, (the reserve held by the ¢ yMpany these 
policies amounts to $2,570,617.00 ; aot 445 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subse 
quent to January 1, 1884 645.047 46 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and e is S 
Agents’ balances 104,216 55 
Accrued Interest on investments, January 4, 1884 362.272.15—$53.477.849 89 
Excess of market | value of sec nities over cost 2.06 2.83 
“4 detailed sch 7 
filed with the insuran 
Cash Assets, January 1, 1884, - $55,542,902.72 
' ' . 
Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January 1, {SS4 $751.493 43 
Reported Losses, awaiting proof, &c 359 368 60 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented 29 ; 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies: pa “ipating insurance 
at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 5 per cent 
Carlisle net premium 47.6238.7347 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend 
Fund, January 1, 1883. over and above a 4 per cent 
reserve on existing policies of that class $2 ¢.372.%¢ 
Addition to the Fund during 1883 for surplus and matured 
reserves 1.416 939 00 
DEDUCT— $5,<08. 311 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year ? 
matured Tontines a72245 12 
Balance of Tontine Fund January 1, 1884 2.236.096 04 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance 8.610 48 
; 850.5 10.388.55 


5.002.518 14.17 
test mated atover 10,000,000.00 


Divisible Surplus at 
Surplus by the New York Stat 


i per cent 





From the undivided surplus he Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
dividend to participating p es in neir ¢ tribution to surplus, available on settle- 
ment of next anoual premium 





During the year 15,561 policies have been issued, insuring $52,735,564. 
1, 1880, 45.705 Jan. 4, 1880, $127,417,763. 
Number of 1, 188+, 48.548 Amount \ Jan. 1, 1881, 135,726,916. 
1, $882, 53,927 Jan. 4, 1882, 151,760,824. 
Policies in forc 1, 1883, 60.150 at risk |. 4.1883, 174,415,097, 
1, 1884, 69,227 Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043. 

" 1879, $1. 569.854 1879, $2,033,650 . Jan. 1, 1880, $3,120,371. 
Death- | ygg0, 4.731.721 \ 4880, 2.31788 Divisible ( jan. 4) 1881, 4.295.096. 
claims ~ 1881, 2,013,203. 1881, 2.432.654. Surplusat - Jan. 1, 1882, 4,827,036. 

aid ( 1882. 1.955.292 / $882, 2798.08. 4 dor cont, / Jan. 1.1883, 4.948.841 

paid [ 4883, 2'263.092 1883, 2.712.863. #Percent. f 3174" saga’ 5,002,514. 
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NOW READY. 
Life and Times of the Rt. 
Tlon. Fohn Bright. 


“The 


1 volume, large Svo, nearly 600 


By William Robertson, Historian of 
Rochdale.” 
portrait of 


Extra cloth, 


pages, with an elegant etched 
John Bright as a frontispiece. 
beveled boards, £2.50. 

A complete and exhaustive biography of one of 


England's greatest orators, brought down to the pres 
ent time.” 


f:nergy im Nature. 

By William Lant Carpenter, B.A., B.Sc., Fellow 
of the Chemical and Physical Societies, and 
of the Society of Chemical Industry; Lec 
turer for the Gilchrist Educational Trust. 


With eighty illustrations. 1 volume, 8vo, 


$1.25. 


The purpose of this book is to to the general 
reader, in simple and untechnical language, an exposi 
tion of the modern doctrine of Energy (in organic as 
well as inorganic nature), and of the meaning and con- 
sequences of that very important principle known as the 
Conservation of Energy. Great pains Rave been taken 
to bring the book fully up to date in the subjects of 
which it treats, to avoid as far as possible the use of 
technical terms, and to explain them very clearly 
whenever they are used for the first time. 


"a a ae 

finglish Poetesses. 

By Eric 8S. Robertson, M.A. 
tup, 12mo, $1.50, 


Extra cloth, gilt 


This volume takes up an interesting and hitherto ne- 
glected chapter tn the history of our literature. Begin 
ning with an account of Katherine Philips—the “Match 
less Orinda” of Charles I1.’s time—it brings us down to 
the youngest of ourliving poetesses. The life of each 
writer is given; her work is illustrated by characteris 
tic extracts; and her merits as a writer are critically 
exemined. The book is thus at once a collection of in 
teresting biographies and an anthology of the poetry 
written by Englishwomen. 


Send for Complete Catalogue. 


CASSELL & CO., 
739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 
TO SELL 


DRAKES 
New tingland Legends. 


For the first time the old Romantic Legends, Weird 
Chronicles, Popular Superstitions, and Vulgar Errors of 
our ancestors are collected by an authority thoroughly 
competent. Quaint and spirited illustratiors of the 
topics, costumes, or manners, lend a charm of their 
own, and make this a book of great interest and value 
to every American, while to every New Englander, 
whether at home or located elsewhere, it is an heirloom 
absolutely indispensable 


LIMITED, 


Sold only by subscription. Sample copies mailed on 
receipt of price—$3.50, cloth; $4.00, gilt; $5.00, morocco, 
Apply for terms to ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publisbers, 
Boston, Mass. 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN ART 


Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture,etc. Price, cabinet size, $1 5u 
perdozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue, 5,000 
subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publisbers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 
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Price 30 cents ; annual subscription, $3. 


° 9 ° 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 
No, 292, FEBRUARY. 

Contents : 

1. ™ Expansion of England. 
ey. 

2. The Winter Exhibition. 

5. The Literature of Introspection, II. 

4. The Wizard’s Son. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Chap. 45-48, 

5, A Serbian Poet. 


6. A Lady’s Railway Journey in India. By 
C. F. Gordon Cumming. 


7. Note on a Good Work. 
8 Review of the Month. 


By Jobn Mor- 


Price 15 cents ; yearly subscription, $1.50. 
THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 
No. 5. FEBRUARY. 
Articles. 
Frontispiece. —The Loving Cup. 


Engraved by J. D. Cooper from 
the painting by D. G. Rossetti. 


Authors. 


The author of ‘John An Uvsentimental Journey 
Halifax, Gentle through Cornwall. With Ii 
man.’ lustrations, 

The Post-office. With Illustra- 
tions by Harry Furniss. 

R. L. Stevenson. The «character of Dogs. Tlus- 

trated by Randolph Caldecott. 

Grant Allen. The Humming Bird’s Relatives. 

Illustrated by Whymper. 

Walter Besant. Julia. Chap. L.-IV. 

Augusta Webster. The Campagna. 

Charlotte M. Yonge. The Armorer’s Prentices. Chap. 


X.-XII. 
Ornaments, Initial Letters, etc. 


A NEW 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 

Founded mainly on the Materials collected by 
the Philological Society. Edited by JAMES 
A. H MURRAY, LL.D., President of the 
Philological Society. Part I, A—Ant. 4to, 
$3.25. Oxford: Clarendon Press; New 

York: Macmillan & Co. 


Will be ready on Saturday: 
THE CUP AND THE FALCON. 
By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


16mo. $1.00, 
Also, 


The Works of Alfred Ten- 
nyson, 


Poet Laureate. Witb Steel Portrait. 12mo, 
cloth, plain, $1.50; extra gilt, with gilt 
edges, $2. 

This new Popular Edition of the Poet Lau 
reate’s writings has been corrected throughout 
by the author, is printed from new type, and 
contains a new Portrait engraved on steel. 


Notes on the Caucasus. 
By WANDERER. 8vo, $2.50. 


‘**A most valuable, and, in addition to that, a 
most entertaining, account of the Caucasus of 
to-day, by one wbo has lived in it and knows it 
well. Tbere is no bock extant which so happily 
and so accurately describes the Russian charac- 
ter.”"— Vanity Fair. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WHIST. 
An Essay onthe scientific and intellectual aspects 
of the modern game. In two parts. Part l—The 
Philosophy of Whist Play. Part IT.—The Philoso 
phy of Whist Probabilities. By William Pole, au 
thor of ‘The Theory of Whist.’ 16mo, cloth, full 
gilt, $1.40. 


HORACE WALPOLE, AND HIS 
World. Select Passages from his Letters. Edited 
by L. B. Seeley, M.A. With eight fine portraits after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir Thomas Lawrence 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. A few copies on large paper, 
$5. 

*,* We offer tothe general reader some specimens of 
Walpole’s correspondence. Students of history and 
students of literature are familiar with this great mine 
of facts and fancies, but itis too extensive to be fully 
explored by the general reader, and these selections 
from letters which Walter Scott pronounced the best in 
our language, and which Lord Byron declared incompa 
rable, will open to the many a wide field of entertain 
ment and instruction. 

ra 





Bohn’s Libraries. New Volumes. 
I. DYER’S|Dr.| THE CITY OF 


Its Structure and Monuments. With illus 


trations. 12mo, cloth (lilustrated Library), $2. 

TIT, COLERIDGE’S LECTURES 
and Notes on Shakspere and other English Poets, in 
cluding Mr. Collier’s Transcript of the Lectures of 
1811, now first collected. By T. Ashe, B.A. Post 8vo 
(Bohn’s Standard Library), $1.40. 


Rome: 





y , . rc7™pD " 
DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA; OR, 
Passages from the History of the Sixteenth Century, 
1547-1578. By the late Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, 
Bart., author of ‘Annals of the Artists of Spain,” 
ete. With very numerous illustrations engraved on 
wood, including portraits, drawings of shipping, 
pieces of armor, weapons of war, costumes, ete. 
iaken from authentic contemporary sources. Li 
brary Edition. 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, $20, 

“This is a work of monumental learning and indus 
try, and as such deserves the highest respect. It is the 
fruit of a life of learned leisure, and has all the com- 
pleteness which is the result of entire devotion toa 
task by one who was free from the hindrances which 
too often prevent a student from reaching the thorough- 
ness to which he aspires. Sir William Stirling-Max 
well had the opportunity of searching everywhere for 
literary and artistic memorials of his hero. He has 
gathered together everything that can be found rela 
ting to Don John of Austria, and has arranged his ma 
terials in an ample and orderly narrative. . . . Itisa 
fascinating subject for an inquiring mind, and affords 
scope for much curiosity, and leads into many fields of 
research, Into all of these Sir William Stirling-Max 
well has gone, and has left nothing untouched by his 
industry.”—Academy 


TURENNE, SA VIE ET LES 
Institutions Militaires de son Temps. Ouvrage con 
tenant il planches en chromolithographie et 131 
gravures sur Bois. Imperial 8vo, morocco back, 
cloth sides, full gilt, $13.50. 


THE ROYAL COOKERY BOOK. 
(Le Livre de Cuisine). By Jules Gouffé, Chef de 
Cuisine of the Paris Jockey Club. Translated from 
the French and Adapted for English use by Alphonse 
Gouff:, Head Pastry Cook to the Queen. Compris 
ing domestic and high class cookery. With 16 large 
colored plates and 161 woodcuts, from drawings 
from nature. New edition. Imperial 8vo, cloth, 
extra gilt, $15.00. 

“By far the ablest ard most complete work on cook 


ery that has ever been tubmitte i to the gastronomical 
worla.”—FPall Mall Gaze icc. 


HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS 
of Malta; or, Order of St. John of Jerusalem. By 
Whitworth Porter. Revised edition, with portraits, 
maps, and other illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $8.40. 


*,*The above books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues 
of rare and curious second-hand books, MUSICAL LITERA 
TURE, and detailed lists of our reguiar stock, will be- 
sent, on application, by 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 
745 Broadway, New Ss > 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1884. 
The Week 
1e Cek, 


[ur story of the Berlin correspondent of thi 


London / , that Prnee Bismarck had re 
turved the Congressional resolution of condo 
ence over Herr Lasker's death, has been con 
firmed Bismarck is not a well-mannered 


man, but we believe it will be found on ex 


amination that he never bitherto has pub 
licly insulted any body gratuitously or witbout 
an object. He bas made much use of publicly 
insulting language in his remarkable career, 
but always when he wished eitber to drive 
somebody out of office, or produce a diplo 
matic complication. If Lasker were still liv 
ing and a power, however smail, in German 
politics, we should be quite prepared to see 
Bismarck insult or snub even the American 
Congress, if he wished to discredit him, 
or express his contempt for him. But 
Lasker is dead, and before be died had ceased 
to be formidable to the Government, and in 
fact was atthe time of his death only the 
shadow of a great name—the wreck of a man 
who had played a part in German politics of 
which, as an intellectual feat simply, any Ger 
man might be proud, and Bismarck 1s a very 
good German. Morcover, he knows enough 
of Congress to know how readily resolutions 
like these are voted, and how little acquaint 
nee the bulk of the members possess with 
foreign polities, and, therefore, how unneces- 
ry it is to take them in bad_ part His 
csent performance appears to be unlver 
i!!y condemned both at home and abroad, 
nd it rema ps thus far inexplicable. Weare, 
suld appear, bowevcr, to have an explana 
tion of it from himself, and must wait for that 
before discussing it moretully. It is reported 
that he bases bis action on “thigh political prin 
ples,” but, until he is beard from, the world 
will incline to the belief that it is based on 
sciatica, or some form of the indigestion from 
whieh bis friends and admirers bave heard 
with so much regret that he has of late been a 
sufferer. 


There has been no material improvement 
in business during the past week, although 
symptoms of the usual stirrings of spring 
trade have been felt here and there. The 
floods in the Obio Valley have caused enor 
mous losses to the agricultural, manufac- 
turing, and mining interests within sweep 
of the waters, altbough resulting in very litue 
loss of life considering the magnitude of the 
The demand for iron, which is a 
fairly good index of the state of trade, is 
steady at the reduced output, but cannot be 


calamity. 


said to be increasing. It is probably safe to say 
that changes from this time forward must be 
for the better. The demand tor cotton goods 
shows some slight improvement. The indica 
tions are that ** hard pan” has been reached in 
this trade also. Business failures for the week 
are reported by Bradstreet at 243 in number, 
being 14 less than the previous week, and 22 
more than the corresponding week of last 
year. It is noticeable, however, that the 


average habilities to each failure are smal sustained through the abset 
S82 per cent. being traders whose capital was f\) \ 
under $5,000, Business at the S < Exchar fr \ 
has been entirely under th ! f 
pulators Phis meons 
eh thi sama ~ 
pus 1 demand ‘ 
})! es bave b I urs \ { 
instance of the lar speculators, S mi I | 
as there was might be denominat 
market, but only in’ the sense tl the bear W 
appear to be willing to see a higher range of | should t te \ 
prices established before ** gettin on top of Vil nv then 
iv” agai Sterling exchange advanced to astonishment of thes ! s 
the specie-shipping point one day,and remains showed such R 
close to that point now, but no gold has been cratic majority of nearly 
actually exported—or none worth mentioning Vious year Was nearly ot | ! 
been no canvass “ s 
The bill under discussion in the Senate to and little money, vet the ‘ 
amend the National Banking law sothat cir unusual spirit and 
culating notes may be issued upto the par 
value of the bonds deposited, is an improv: a , ‘ 
ment on the existing law, which limits such Wiestals tae ‘. ‘ 
circulation to 90 per cent. of the par thet “tty 
value, yet it is doubtful whether this amend a} Reiner Qe \ 
ment will suftice to check the retirement ot : «the G - 
bank circulation as the per cent. t sal i . 
cailedin and redecmed. Furtber rehef might ; * 
easi'y be granted by repealing the tax 
: ; W 
bank circulation in whole or in part, v : 
is one of the things which Congress! 
ubpaccountably reluctant to d W 
body is erving out for measures t ss : 
pu rever found ; 
\ 
there is no plac \ 
touch the tarifl : ‘I 
protected 1 ! r Ww 
or copper miners, or sugar planters, or W 
choppers will suffer. You must 
the bank tax, becaus I . \ : 
\\ i = 
un by it You 1 st not X 
on whiskey and 1 b s thes a : 41 
articies Of vice i Xur ind s i : 
last is a perfectly valid reasot ! 
existing taxes, and because it is so there ts ae 
the more reason for getting 1 supe . , : 
- eX 
duties and imposts on other things rt X : 
on bank circulation is abso!ut I lless f 
‘ \ t t ! 
purposes of venu s “ 
ind just to retain it if t <s \ : . i 
pr s fr their cir vi ) es | 
be proper to reta ‘ . . . are A Mahone 
oven if the Govern t I t »® ( vith 
vet, with the pros : i ‘ \ 6 ail 7 
traction ¢ \ POUL I : aro , : 
quite UbDACK ( s ss s i ; 
be So ppos \ it iX 
I | s Repu i st Committee 
Senator Hawley ssvs R i Ex l 1a ( wwoon Wedresduy, and 
cutive Congress ( . i : smem't ealed a strenvth 
YY he ¢ | wl has | ed Ss an indication 
So v ow R \ y be w swe] | ( like a burricanc 
pay of Gov I I rs s vere f Lio} n his favor t!at it 
n x ; i i pur rae it he was sure to have thirty 
ibe | “ = . " ' ’ siblv forty-one of the State’s dele 
have State Committees s nstituted as not to ites to the National Convention As there 
include «-fice-bolders. We trust tbat these i will be only forty-tour delegates, this will bes 
tentions wil be strictly carried out. If thev | handsome majority. Not many reasons were 
are, we bave not the least doubt that the gain | given for this flattering support, but the Sena 
in moral force to the Republican Presidential | tor’s gallant fight agair st Fitz-John Porter was 






ticket will fully equal whatever loss may be universally regarded as constituting an all-suffl 
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cient issue This canvass strikes us as giving 


the Logan boom a powerful impeti and we 
Shall be very much surprised if some demon 
stration is not made by Mr. Blaine’s friends to 
counteract. it A fresh bulletin about the 
exact condition of the ‘historical work ” 
at th moment, coupled with a deelara 
tion that Mr. Blaine will under no circum 
stances consent to be a candidate, because it 
would break up his practice of going to bed 
at 9:30, would undoubtedly have a powerful 
effect 


The verdict of the 7? 
places the blame for the bad management of 


teus Court of Inquiry 


the Greely Relief Expedition mainly upon 
General Hazen, of the Signal Service. The 
court is of the opinion that while he had 
the best 


and in some of the gravest 


latentions, ‘‘in many particulars, 
moment, he 
failed in an 
of the 
the measures and means essential to meet 
them.” This coincides with the view of all 
impartial persons who have followed the de- 
A more recklessly 


adequate comprehension 


necessities of the case, and of 


velopments of the inquiry. 
mismanag¢d expecition than this one was it 
would be difficult to conceive. It is to be 
hoped that in sending out the second one, as 
now proposed, General Hazen will be allowed 
to have nothing whatever to do with the 
arrangements, The court of inquiry, while 
blaming bim, leniently exonerates bim from 
‘‘wilful neglect or intentional dereliction of 
duty,” and, after mature deliberation, con- 
cudes that no further proceedings before a 
general court-martial sre called for. The least 
punishment which can be accorded him is 
a retusal to allow bim tobave any official con 


trol over tuture expeditions 


Mr. Babb, an Iowa legislator, has forwarded 
usacopy of a joint resolution he has intro 
duced inthe Legislature of his State on the 
subject of divorce It declares our present 
system one of “‘legalized polygamy,” and adds 
that the trouble mainly grows out of the 
*‘diverse systems of procedure and causes of 
l’urther, 
it declares reform by constitutional amend 
imapracticable, and that ‘‘the 
method of procuring the 


divorce” in the different States. 


ment to be 
only practical 


desired uviformity of action on this subject, 
as well as on laws pertaining to mer- 
cantile paper, methods of conveyancing, 
and other subjects upon which such uni 
formity is so necessary to the good of the 
common whole, is by concert of action on 
the part of the several States and Territories 
themselves.”’ Therefore, it directs the Gover 
nor of lowa to call for a general convention 
of States and Territories (each to send two 
representatives), to be held at the capital of 
lowa a year from next May, to take all these 


subj: cts into consideration, and to recommend 


) 


suitable legislation to the various States. 


When the convention meets, if it ever does 
meet, it will apparently, by the terms of tbe 


resolution, be precluded from recommending 


any constiiutional amendment on the sub- 
Babb that 
The study of our institu- 
tions has no doubt made him familiar with 


ject. We would suggest to Mr 
this is unwise. 
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the fact that even the Constitution of the 
United States was tbe result of a movement 
started by a convention of a few States, cailed 
to consider tbe necessity of a uniform commer 
cial system; and that in those early days there 
were conservatives who dreaded, just as 
he does now, any change in the fuvuda. 
meptal law. Yet it was fousd, as Ban 
croft and other hitstoriaus have shown, that 
could not be obtained without 
anew Constitution. This was felt to be a 


dreadful step toward centralization, and yet 


uviformity 


we have survived it, and so it is possible that 
we might survive a change giving Congress 
the right to pass a uniform law, at least on 
the subject of marriage and divorce. — Is it 
wise, we would ask Mr. Babb, in the light 
of history, absolutely to preclude his con- 
vention trom considering whether a consti- 
tutional amendment would not be better than 
the plan of giving advice to State Legisla 
Lures 7 


Our Japanese contemporary, the Jiyu Shiin- 
bun, commenting on the treatment of the Chi- 
nese by the United Siates Government, quotes 
the suggestion of the Nation that the only 
way to make the law for their exclusion 
really efficacious is to ‘* authorize the summary 
slaughter of ali Cbinamen found within the 
couutry after a certain date, and to offer a re- 
ward for the heads of all Chinamen caught 
after another siill later date,” and_ that 
‘‘in no other way can our Christianity 
be saved from the debasing influence of these 
heathen.” The Jiyu Shimbun is much shocked 
by this, and though ‘tit does not believe that 
the Government will adopt such a pian, its 
being publicly urged strikes it with astontsh 
ment.” Not satistied with prohibiting the 
entry of the Mongolian race on their territory, 
contemporary, 

of the Celes- 
murderous measures,”’ 


f 


the Amcricans, 

‘clamor for the 
tials by the most 
All this shows how necessary a knowledge ¢ 


says our 
expulsion 


foreign manners is to the proper understand 
ing of foreign figures of speech. The editor 
of the Jiyu Shimbun, without knowing how 
rare wholesale slaughter of foreigners was 
ameng us, could of course see nothing ironi- 
cal in the suggestion that Chinamen found 
But he 
may have been reading accounts of ‘‘ fam- 
ily feuds” in the Soutbern papers, and been 
thus prepared to consider ‘‘ murderous mea- 
a favorite American solution of troubles 


among us should be slaughtered. 


sures” 
of one sort or another. 


Mr. Thomas’s bi!] to prevent stock-watering 
was discussed in the State Senate on Thurs- 
cay. We believe it passed tbe Senate last year, 
and it is a very stringent measure. It prevents 
the issue or sale of any part of the stock of any 
corporation ‘‘ until the nominal (par) value 

sball have been paid in money into 
such corporation.” By another section every 
corporation is obliged to keep its share 
list open to inspection by sharebolders, the 
Attorney-General, in person or by proxy, or, 
in the case of railroads, by the Railway 
Commissioners. Any violation of the law is 
made punishable by fine and imprisonment. 
The second of tbe provisions seems a very 


good one, but the first is open to serious ob- 





In all legislation hitherto designed 
to prevent stock-watering the company has 


jection. 


been allowed to represent, not only money 


but money's worth, in the shape of plant,land, 
etc , by stock. However wicked it may be to 
water stock, po one has ever insisted before 
that everything except grcenbacks or coin is 
water. **‘Water ’ docs not mean eve rytbing not 
money, but merely fictitious value of any kind, 
as Where a corporate stock is suddenly doubled 
in order to make it appear that the profits are 
half what they are realy. There is probably 
not a sipgie corporation in the State where 
the stock only represents *‘ money.” 

The Half-Breeds in the Newman cburch, 
wo have with them, we believe, five of the pine 
deacons, tried to hold a meetivg in the church 
on Thursday night, but the Stalwarts were too 
smart for them, having bad the doors locked 
with new Jocks. They then adjourned to a 
‘*hall,” and formally dismissed Dr. Newman, 
and arranged for the callicg of a Congrega- 
tional Council, The Stalwarts formed a cump 
of observation in a neigbboring privste parlor, 
and had ice cream, while scouts brought in 
frequent reports of the Half-Breed aoings, 
which were freely denounced and declared nuly 
and void. Beth parties are evidently moving 
rapidly towards alaw suit in the secular courts, 
Dr. Newman is still armed with that $100,000 
legacy, but, as we understand the matter, the 
testator is still living, sothat he can only hold 
it over the heads of the enemy as a remote ter 
ror. It would not be a bad plan for the Half 
Breeds to meet this by getting some of their 
pumber to make a will too, and leave Dr. 
Ranvey h»#lf a million or so for the church in 
case Dr. Newman was made lo go. 


The Rev. James Fincb, A. M., bas come 
tothe rescue of the Christian at Work in its 
trouble atiout murder for reveuge, with a lit- 
“Goel 


ism,” he says, “is from the Hebrew goel, and 


tle device Which he calls ‘‘Goelism,” 


it means the doctrine that the nearest rela 
tive of the person murdered has the right and 
that it is bis duty to avenge his kinsman’s 
death.’ Goelism 1n process of time,it appears, 
‘merged into legalism”; that is, the duty of 
killing the murderers of relatives was trans- 
ferred to the magistrate. Now listen to Mr. 
Finch in his own words, and remember that 
he isa Christian minister and an A. M.: 


‘‘Now the Mosaic legislation, which has the 
element of goelism in it, was, of course, in 
part, forarude age. As soon as civilization 
had sufficiently advanceato admit of the ad- 
ministration of punhe justice through the 
forms ot law, the primiuive mode ot admipis- 
t ring justice by goelism would naturally 
be of less frequent occurrence. But the 
principle of administration 1n ei'ber case was, 
and is, the same, viz., the security of the per- 
son in bis rigbts and possessions. The mere 
forms of law make nothing right ; if rightcan 
be secured through them, it is well; bu’ if 
pot, the law of pature—.be law ot the com- 
mon consciousness—declares that rights may 
} > . 


hy adnear kinsm tn's bee ming a 


N¢ red even 
homicidec—a GOKL—an avenger of b'ood. 

‘Here 1s the proper ground for the justifica 
tion of young Nutt. Cloudy as mev may be 
with respect to their reasons, argue as tbey 
may with respect to the obligation. of statute 
laws, provab y ninety-vine out of a hundred 
justify the homicide. Itis not that they are 
lawless men, nor that they favor lawlessness; 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWS 


[WeEDNEsDaY, February 13, to Turspay, February 19, 1884, 
inclusive. } 
DOMESTIC. 


lal 


Tne Protevs Court of Inquiry, in its report, 
places the blame for the failure of the Greely 
Relief Exp dition priveipally on the Chief 
Signal Officer, General Hazen, because be did 
not take the proper preliminary s.eps or give 
proper directions 


Secretary Chandler has selected Commander 
W. 8. Schley to command the new Greely Re- 
lief Expedition. He is forty-four years of age, 
and has never been on the sick list since he 
entered the service in 1856. 


The House of Representatives on Wednes- 
day considered the Mississippi contested elec- 
tion case of Chalmers against Manning. Mr. 
Turner (Dem., Ga.), Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Elections, spoke in support of the 
majority report, wbich declared that on a 
prima-facie ease neither of the contestants was 
entitled to the seat. Neither the majority nor 
mioority report is signed, but Mr. Turoer 
stated that ten of the members of the Com- 
mittee were in favor of the former, while only 
five supported the latter. After several days’ 
debate the majority report was adopted on 
Friday. 

The House on Monday passed a bill fixing 
the postage on transient newspapers at one 
cent for four ounces, 

There was an all-night session of the House, 
lasting from Monday night till Tuesday morn- 
ing at nine o'clock. There was a deadlock, 
owing to the fact that the Republicans de- 
clined to vote on a motion to fix February 21st 
for the consideration of the bill to pension Mex 
ican veterans and the survivors of some Indian 
wars. The Republicans felt themselves called 
upon to protest, by witbholdivg their votes, 
against a bill which proposes not only to pen- 
sion the veterans of the Mexican war, but any 
person who may have served no longer than 
thirty days in the Creek war or disturbances. 
The Republican theory was tnat the Demo- 
crats, 1f they desired to enter upon such legis- 
lation as tbat, must secure a quorum of their 
own number to do so. Mr. Hiscock made a 
severe speech artaigning the Democrats, which 
created great excitement. The latter finally 
secured a quorum, and passed the resolution. 

In the louse on Monday Mr. Harrison (Rep., 
Ind.) introduced a bill for the admission of 
the State of Dakota into the Union. It was 
referred to the Commiitee on Territories, 

The investigation of the Danville, Va., elec- 
tion riots was begun in Washington by the 
Senate Sub Committee on Thursday. Several 
nevroes testified as to the aggression of the 
whites and the shooting on thatday They 
also said that in consequence they had been 
intimidated from voting. The white witnesses 
testified generally as to the imsolence of the 
negroes and their intention to put a stop to it. 
They made rather frank admissions as to their 
actions ou the day of the riot. The hearing 
was continued on Friday, on Monday, and on 
Tuesday. 

Absslom Koiner,a member of the Vir- 
ginia Senate, submitted to that body on Mon- 
day a proposition asking Virginia’s Congress- 
men ‘‘to bripgto the attention of the Na- 
tional Government the prepriety or the ne- 
cessity of providing a territorial reservation 
for the exclusive use and local government of 
such of the negro race of the United States 
as may prefer negro population and local ne- 
gro government to demonstrate their capacity 
of self goverament.” It went over under the 
rules. 

Governor Hoadly, of Obio, has written to 
Speaker Carlisle urging the restoration of the 
duty on wool. 

At Albany, in the Senate, on Wednesday, 
the bi!) abolishing the Staie paper was ordered 
to a third reading by a vote of 14 to 10. 


In the Assembly a resolution was debated 
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directing the Committee on Siate Charitable 
Institutions to investigate the cause of the re- 
cent death of Evan D. Hughes while confined 
Utica Insane Asylum. Mr. Burns 
(Dem.) declared that the institution was a 
great political machine used by both par- 
ties. It made or unmade politicians. The 
resolution was amended so as to provide for 
a Special Committee of Five, and was then 
passed. The Chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means submitted the annual ap- 
propriation bill, the total of which is about 
$7,000,000, or $200,000 in excess of last 
year, 

The Prohibition Amendment was again 
debated vigorously in the Assembly on Thurs- 
day and was ordered to athird reading. The 
bill reducing pilotage fees at New York was 
also advanced toa ubird reading. 

The widow of Theodore Roosevelt, the 
well-known philanthropist of this city, and 
the wife of her son, Theodore Roosevelt, jr., 
the Republican Assemblyman, died 10 this 
city on Thursday. The New York Assembly 
adjourned on Friday out of regard to Mr. 
Roosevelt, after passing resolutions of con- 
dolence. 

A mass meeting was held at Cooper Insti- 
tute on Thursday evening, at which resolu- 
uons were adopted appointing a committee 
of fifty prominent citizens of this city to visit 
Albavy to secure the necessary legislation 
for the concentration of power in the hands of 
the Mayor for the appointment of municipal 
officers without the approval of the Aldermen. 
Speeches were made in favor of the project by 
William M. Evarts, Judge Noah Davis, and 
others. 

The Assembly on Monday evening disagreed 
to an adverse report on the bill extending 
the five-cent hours on the elevated railroads of 
this city. On Tuesday they pussed the Gener- 
al Appropriation Bill. During a debate on 
that day Mr. Hooley (Labor member) said the 
State paid a large amount to the bumbug 
known as the Civil Service Commission, 
which only existed for the purpose of keeping 
many a good man out of office. Mr. Little- 
john (Rep.) entirely agreed with this view, 
pronouncing the Civil-Service Bureau not 
only useless, but one of the veriest humbugs 
in existence. This statement was greeted 
with warm applause. 

The New York Republican Committee is 
called to meet at the Fifth Avenue Hotel in 
this city on March 4th to take action regard- 
ing the State Convention. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois has affirmed 
the judgment of the lower Court in the case 
of Timm vs. Harrison, Mayor of Chicago, 
thereby asserting the constitutionality of the 
Harper High License law. 

The high waters began to subside on Satur- 
day, and railway traffic was resumed on a 
number of roads leading into Cincinnauu on 
Monday. There is wide-spread distress in 
many places, along the Ohio River, which 
the Government is endeavoring to relieve with 
its appropriation. Subscriptions of money 


and collections of clothing have been made in | 


all parts of the country, those from the South 
being noticeable. 

There was an almost general resumption of 
work this week in the iron mills, glass facto- 
ries, and river coal mives around Pittsburgh. 
Many thousand men were given employ ment. 


The Senior class of Hamilton College, Clin- 


ton, N. Y., left the institution 1n a body on 
Friday because the Faculty bad suspended 


two of their members, leaders in a general | 


college ‘‘ bolt’ of recitations on the day pre- 
ceding the funeral of ex-President North. 
The Harvard Faculty and the Princeton 
Trustees have adopted the stringent resolutions 
for the regulation of inter-co!legiate sports 
which were recommended by the late confer- 
ence of college faculties on the subject. Five 


colleges must adopt them to make them bind- 
ing. 


In the suit brought by L. L. Nightingale, 
one of the characters in the vovel, ‘Cape Cod 
Folks,’ against Alexander Williams, its pub- 
| lisher, in Boston, the jury on Thursday gave 
the plaintiff $1,095 damages. 

The will of Wendell Phillips leaves his 
property, aggregating $250,000, to his widow, 
with a reversionary interest to his adopted 
daughter, Mrs. G. W. Smalley. 


Professor 8. Wells Williams, LL.D.. of 
Yale College, died on Saturday after an illness 
of two weeks. He was seventy-two years of 
age. After being graduated at the Troy 
Polytechnic Institute he went to Canton, 
China, as printer to the American Board of 
Foreign Missions. He studied Chinese, and 
published a number of standard books on the 
subject. He was the editor for many years 
of the Chinese Repository. In 1842 he pub- 
lished ‘Easy Lessons in Chinese.’ He return- 
ed to the United States in 1845. In 1848 he 
publisbed ‘The Middle Kingdom,’ a standard 
work on China, of which a new and carefully 
revised edition was published a few months 
ago. He returned to China in 1848. He re- 
sided there and in Japan for many following 
years, publishing va'uable works, and holaing 
office under the U.S. Government. In 1874 he 
brought out at Shanghai the great work of his 
life, ‘The Syllabic Dictionary of the Chinese 
Language,’ and in 1876 he returned to the 
United States, having been appointed lecturer 
on Chinese at Yale College, where he remain- 
ed until bis death. Prior to his Jast illness 
he bad been an occasional contributor to the 
Nation. 

FOREIGN. 


Active preparations for British interference 
in the affairs of the Sudan were announced on 
Wednesday. Lord Wolseley, Adjutant-Gene- 
ral of the British army, telegraphed to Lieu- 
tenant-General Stephenson, commanding the 
forces in Egypt, to collect a force for the re- 
lief of Tokar, if this was possible, aud if not, 
for the defence of the Red Sea ports. General 
Grabam took the supreme command of this 
force, with Colonel Buller in command of the 
infantry and Colonel Stewart of the cavalry. 
General Lord Wolseley ordered that the 
greatest publicity be given to the determina- 
tion to relieve Tokar by British troops. A 
body of British troops was ordered to Suakim, 
and the British garrison at Alexandria was 
transferred to Cairo. The news of the de- 
spatch of British troops spread rapidly and 
had a good effect in tending to disperse the 
rebels. 


General Gordon, with several powerful 
chiets, left Berber on Wednesdav for Khar- 
tum, proceeding very slowly, in order to 
negotiate with the people along tbe river. 
On his arrival at Khbhartum on Sunday 
thousands crowded to kiss his hands and feet, 
calling him ‘‘Sultan of the Sudan.” Address- 
ing the people General Gordon said: ‘‘I 
come without soldiers, but with God on my 
side, to redress evils. I will not fight with 
any weapons, but will mete out justice. There 
| Shall be no mote Bashi-Bazouks.” Tbe popu- 
lace say that General Gordon is giving them 
more than El Mahdi could give. His influ- 
ence is so great that no fears are now felt for 
the safety of the garrison and the people at 
Khartum. 


Colonel Coetlogon, Commander at Khar- 
tum, was on Saturday created Pasha and 
made acting Governor-General of the entire 
Sudan. He summoned the notables to meet 
General Gordon in council on Sunday. 


General Gordon has posted a proclamation 
recognizing E] Mahdi as Sultan of Kordofan, 

| remitting half the taxes, and placiog no 
restriction on the slave trade. The Arabs of 
Khartum express great satisfaction with it, 

| The proclamation was sent to all the tribes. 
The London Times on Monday said that Gen- 
eral Gordon’s proclamation, as regards slavery, 
meaus that his present mission has nothing to 

| do with slaves, and not that he desires to 
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encourage slavery. Mr. Gladstone, in the 
House of Commons, said that the appointment 
of El Mahdi as Sultan of Kordofan, and the 
remission of taxes, were within General Gor- 
don’s powers. The true meaning of the or- 
der regarding the slave trade could not 
be understood from the telegraphic summary 
which had been published. The Government 
preferred to await the receipt of the full text 
of the ongipal order. 


Papers were presented to Parliament on 
Thursday regarding General Gordon's mission 
in the Sudan. Among them were Sir Eve- 
lyn Buriog’s instructions to General Gordon 
with respect to the evacuation of the Sudan. 
General Gordon is given the fullest liberty to 
use his own discretion in the premises. One 
hundred thousand pounds have been placed 
to his credit, and additional funds will be 
granted if necessary. 


General Gordon’s memorandum of January 
2, in which he unfolds bis plan for restoring 
the petty Sultans to their ancestral power, 
Jeaving El Mahdi out of the calculation, is 
also among the papers. He advises that the 
arsenals be handed over to the various Sul- 
tans. His greatest difficulty will be in dis 
posing of the arsenals at Khartum, Dongola, 
and Kassala, where there are no Sultans, he- 
cause those pluces have sprung up since Me- 
bemet’s conquest. England has refused Gen- 
eral Sir Evelyn Wood's proposal to sanction 
the codperation of the Egyptian army in the 
relief of Tokar, for the reason that this army 
was raised forthe defence of Egypt outside of 
the Sudan. England approves, however, of 
the despatch of the Egyptian battalion, which 
is furnished with English officers, to Assuan, 
if this proves necessary. 


The orders governing the expedition for the 
relief of Tokar provide that the troops are 
to take with them provisions suflicient to last 
two weeks. They will bivouac upon the line of 
march. Each man will carry seventy rounds 
of ammunition in bis pouch, and there is to 
be a reserved supply of 250 rounds per man. 
Official letters have been sent to Tokar ury- 
ing the garrison to bold out until the troops 
arrive. If they succeed in relieving the town, 
the forts will be blown up and a retreat made 
to the Red Sea coast. 


There was an unconfirmed rumor in Sua- 
kim on Monday night, brought by scouts 
from Trinkitat, to the effect that the rebels 
carried Tokar vy storm on Sunday night and 
massacred the garrison. On Tuesday advices 
were received from Tokar that 2U0 of the gar 
rison mane a sortie, attacked the enemy, and 
killed and wounded several of them. They 
also captured a number of cattle and camels. 


Osman Digma, the rebel leader, was re 
ported on Sunday to be massing his 
troops near a defile where he dfeated 
Tabir Pasha, on the road between Trinki- 
tat and Tokar. If he fails to reduce the 
latter city before tbe arrival of the British 
troops, he will, itis said, give battle there. Or- 
ders have been given by the British Govern- 
ment to contine the British expedition to the 
relief ot Tokar. It isexpected that a decisive 
battle will be fought on February 24. The 
rebels fired on the forts at Suakim on Sunday 
Baker Pasha bad a narrow escape. The com 
mander at Tokar has written that he has sup- 
plies to last him until the end of the month 
He wants arms and ammupition. 


Four Egyptian private soldiers presented to 
the Kbedive on Saturday a protest against the 
despaich of Egyptian soldiers to the Sudan, 
and a demand for the removal of British mil: 
tary officers. General Wood was immediately 
sent for. He confronted the mutinecrs, and 
arresied them. The petition purported to be 
approved by the whole Egyptian army. Some 
correspondents considered the incident of 
grave import, while others said that it was 
trifling, and had not shaken the contiaence of 
English officers in Egypuan troops. There 
were rumors thatthe Egypiian army was to 


~ disbanded on account of its worthlessness, 

but they were no' covfirmed. The stripping 
of Alexandria and Cairo of British tro« for 
the operations in the south has caused lively 
fears of an Cmeute. 


It was reported in Lon une on Wednesday 
thata majority of the Cabinet were urging 
more vigorous action in Egypt. Mr. Glad 
stone, Earl Granville, and some other mem 
bers are opposed to increasing England's re 
sponsibility. Conservative meetings were 
held in many English towns on Wednesday 
night, in all of which the Government po'icy 
in Egypt was atlacked. Coufidepce was ex 
pressed that) Parliament would soon be dis 
solved, and the Conservatives would triumph 
atthe next election. The London Times on 
Thursday rebuked the Conservatives for not 
boldly declaring their policy 


Mr. Gladstone said in the House of Com 
mons on Thursday that Turkey bad proposed 
an interchange of views regardiog Egyptian 
affairs. Meanwhile the negotiations continue 
The debate on the motion of censure was re 
sumed. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Radical, moved 
aun amendment that the House decline to ex 
press an opinion of the Goverpmeut’s Egyp 
lian policy. In proposing this amendment he 
suid that be trusted that hereatter English 
men would not be employed to interfere with 
the Egyptians in their selection of a Govern 
ment. Mr. Labouchere, advanced Liberal, 
seconded it. Mr. Gladstone sy ke in Opt Osi 
tion. The debate was continued on Friday 
without special incident, 


The debate on the motion to censure the 
Government for its Egyptian policy was re 
sumed in the House of Commons on Monday 
W. T. Marriott, a Liberal, made a violent at 
tack upon the Goverpment, accusing it of 
vacillation aad inconsistency The Irish 
Parliamentary pariy he'd a meeting in the 
evening to decide how to vote on the motion 
of censure. Mr. Parnell was absent Phere 
was a disagreement as tothe course to be pur 
sucad Mr. Sexton moved to vote against the 
Government, which was carried Mr. Par 
nell was present at another meetiog of his 
party on Tuesday morning, and it Was again 
decided to vote against the Government. The 
debate was concluded on Tuesday evening, 
and Sir Stafford Northcote’s motio 
sure was defeated by a vote of 31 
majority of 49 for the Governmen 
standivg the opposition of the Pars eilites 


Lord Randolph Churebill has been elec ck ‘d 
President of the National Conservative Ur 
Which is considered an indication that be wi it 
tuke the place of Sir Stafford Northcote as 
Conservative leader in the House of Commons 
The latter, it is said, is willing to accept a 
peerage. 


Mr. Bradlaugh issued on Wednesday an 


address to the electors of Nortban pton tor a 
reflection Mr. Richards, who once before 
gave him aclose run, was the candidate of 
the Covservatives Mr. Braclaugb was re 


turped on Tuesday by a larger vote U 
before, and will take the oath at once 


Mo ever 
A bill was introduced in the House of Lords 
on Friday to afford bet er protection aguinst 
the importation of diseased cattle. 
While walk 


Commons or 


ing unattended tothe House of 
Thursday, Mr. Gladstone was 
suddenly seized by the collar, and brougbt to 
a standstill py aman. Wiib some aittculty 
he shook off his assailant lt is said the at 
tack Was made on a wager 
The Cob 


copies of the 





ib will circulate 20,000 
pblet by Mr. Giffen devoted 
to the ‘Progress of the Working Clisses,” 
which Mr. Gladstone pronounces to be the 
best answer to tnedoctriues proclaimed by Mr. 
Henry George 
Tue strike of the weavers has come to an 
end everywhere throughout East Lancasbire, 
England. 
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At a meeting of the company of authers, 
established to obtair a coy vricht convention 


with the United States, which was beld 

London on Monday, Cardins! Mani pok 
at some length upon the injustice dene by 
American publishers in pirating Feglish 
works. Mr. Wolter Besant moved tl i 


company of authors be founded in Americs 


and that the matter be brought betore Amer 
ican authors. he motion was carried 
Matthew Arnold will publish impressions of 


America, along with the lectures he delivered 
while in the United States 


Ten thousand copies of the first edition of 
Queen Victor Diary were soid th st day 
after publication 

Admiral Carr Glyp, who was legsatee to the 
estate of Adelaide Neilson, the actress 

The Merv tribes bave submittedt to Russia 
The German press says the submiss 
tribes of Mery to Russ Iswore for | 
land than the disasters in the Sudar l 
ments upon the remarkable success of ‘ 
Russian policy in Cevira! Asi ‘ \ " 
always directed against Pogland | | 
SIAN DeEWSpapers express the of "! 
submission of the Merv. tribes to) Russia 
vetber with theevents in the Sudan, mesures 


} 


the downtall of Mr. Gladstone 
The Lowe r Llouse of the Aus rian lke 
th has } issedd the exveephiotr “ Hired j 
against Anarchists bv a vot 


An erican iffairs were br ugl t 


nenee in Germany on Thursday bv an.at 
in the B riit \ ) { ( f R mark © 
organ) in which it was sar l t 
gard to bog products which is pow before the 
Ametican Congress is cal Meal parptulls 
ect Gern s wl has } 
ests at hear The sting tt spay \ 
firected against Germany alot Wi ! 
assume that Amen states ‘ spose d 
tfocontert the opi t t G \ be 
ed by reprissls bres \ 

ures epiolr { tt It ts { pal healt) 
A dependent Government can ouly reply to 
ADV atfempt at intimidation by counter repri 
sais Dsl ng of inereased cust s nd 
eventually bv legal meas s otherwise affect 
or the ere Tse Line wo t . 

The Berlin correspondent of the Loneon 
7 s on Sat inv r ported that Prince Bis 
mar A ed peorcceomae hos g -ancogtnene Kise ndecher. 
the German Minister at wslhingt«) n, ibe re 
solution of condolence o1 r Lusker’s death 
passed by Congress cht he request to re 
turn the resolutior to the House of Re presen 
tatives, as the position of Herr Lasker in Ger 
many Was Bot such s to justify the 
resolution Lhe 7 s added that sithough 
the tt ng appears incredil the fact is that 
the relarions between Wasbmngton end Perlin 


tension, chiefly ow ng 
Latcr advices contirm 


arein a state of great 


to the pork question 


The commercial convention between the 
United States snd Spain was signed in Madrid 


on Wednesday 


The Bev of Tunis bas given M. Roudaire 
autboruy to carry out bis scheme for trans 
forming a portion of the Desert of Sabara into 
an inland sea 


Manv Christians bave been massacred in 
Apvam since the beginning of January. The 
Anumite Minister of War is implicated, 


Two mandarins who were instigators of the 
recent massacre of Christians in ‘lopquin have 
xen taken to Huc, tried, and executed. 


President Gréevy on Tuesday received a tele 
gram from the King of Anam. The Kirg 
expresses the hope tbat the newly completed 
cable connecting Haiphong with Ttunnan 
and Ssigon will sirepgihen the friendly rela 
tions existing between France 91d Avum. He 
also trusts that tbe treaty will be rauticd, 
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THE ALDERMEN AND THE APPOINT 
ING POWER. 


THE meeting at Cooper Union on Thursday 
both in. 
and it named an excellent com 


last Was a great success numbers and 
in enthusiasm 
mittee togo to Albany to secure the passage of 
the Roosevelt bill and such other legislation as 
may be neccs ary to concentrate responsibility 
in the Mayor, 
men their share of the appointing 


This change undoubtedly does not include the 


and take away from the Alder- 
power. 


whole of municipal reform, but it promises 
more of it, in our belief, than anything 
else which this 
accomplished We have 
city about 


is likely to see 
had in this 
experience of the 


seneration 
now 
forty years’ 
great centres 
of population by universal suffrage. What 
the difficulties of this problem are is better 
known to New Yorkers to-day than to any 
people inthe world. We bave learnt all that 
the lowest tribe of demagogues ever seen ina 


modern problem of governing 


civilized community can accomplish through 
We have 
actually seen the creation among us, as Judge 
out, of an aristo- 
liquor dealers—that 


a large body of ignorant voters 


Davis forcibly pointed 
cracy or oligarchy of 
the most odious 


modern callings. We 


is, of members of one of 
and disreputable of 
have tried, too, all sorts of remedies for the 
evils of our condition, all of which have failed 
The great remedy 
tried after Fernando Wood's appearance—State 
has failed utterly, and with un- 
fortunate results for the State 
city. We have discovered, too, in the 
of the Tilden amendments, that no remedy 


in a greater or less degree. 


interference 
as well as the 


case 


which seems in the smallest degree to attack 


the principle of universal suffrage stands 
much chance of being tried, however prom- 
Salvation must come 
apparently through the good tendencies of uni 
itself, and the best and most 
hopeful of these tendencies is the tendency to 
put men of mark in high places and trust them 
greatly. 

We know how readily illustrations of the 


ising it may seem. 


versal suffrage 


contrary can be furnished—Butler’s success in 
Massachusetts is the most conspicuous; but 
they are exceptions and only feeble ones. In 
this city the tradition that the Mayor must be 
aman in good standing, has really, through 
all our troubles, never been broken. In mu- 
nicipal as wellas State politics, too, it has been 
found that the abuses and corruption most 
complained of have nearly always resulted 
from the success of politicians in getting be 
tween the people and the candidates, and so 
diviaing popular attention that nobody shall 
the effect of the 
election on the machinery of the government 


know anything as to what 


will be. 

The present condition of New York exhibits 
the working of this system under peculiarly 
favorable 
Roosevelt bill would go far to overturn it. It 
bring in the Millennium, or drive 


conditions, The success of the 
would not 
liquor-dealers out of politics, but it would strip 
them of their power over municipal administra- 
tion, and reduce them to insignificance. It 
would, moreover, at stated intervals array the 
intelligence, virtue, and order of the city 
against ignorance, vice, and corruption, for 


| a fair trial of strength over an issue which 


| eminent in 


| 





everybody could understand, and which no 
dickering or dealing could cbscure. We 
have ourselves no doubt as to what the 
result of such would be. The 
liquor-dealers would be worsted every time. 
We should — every 
Mayoralty, not a saint or a sage, but a man 
identified with some one of the reputable 
interests of the municipality, and more or less 
talentsand character; and once 
in he would have power to govern, and his 
failure to govern well would cover bim with 
a disgrace which he would feel deeply, and 
he could not escape by throwing 
the blame on some one else. 

We were sorry that none of the speakers 
addressed himself to objection, which 
weighs a good deal with many people, to 
the withdrawal of the power of confirmation 
from the Board of Aldermen. We mean the 
apparent analogy which exists, as regards 
its relations to the appoisting power, be- 


contests 


time put in the 


which 


one 


tween the Board and the Senates of the 
United States and of the various States. 
There are many very bonest and _intelli- 
gent men in this city, who have no lik- 


ing whatever for the Aldermen, and who 
deplore as much as anybody the use they 
make of their power, who nevertheless are 
persuaded that the participation of some 
sort of legislative body in the work of 
selecting office-holders is an essential feature 
of the American system of government. They 
see it in operation in all the States, and they 
find some difficulty in understanding why the 
chief executive officer of a community con- 
taining over a million of population, and 
raising over $30,000,000 a year in taxation, 
can be safely released from restrictions 
which are held to be absolutely necessary in 
the case of Governors of States containing 


not half as many inbabitants and ais 
ing not over a third as much revenue. 


This point has been discussed to some ex- 
tent, but not as much as is desirable. 

Its apparent gravity illustrates one of the 
great difficulties of the situation. The mu- 
nicipality has never had the importance in 
America which it has had in Europe, simply 
because America has had no Middle Ages. 
The foundations of American freedom were not 
laid in walled towns held by armed artisans. 
Cities here have been of late growth, and 
have played but little part in our political 
development. It is only about fifty years since 
Boston received a charter or bad a mayor, 


| and since the Mayor of New York ceased 


to be appointed by the Governor, as 
a State officer. Down to this moment this 
city has never been recognized by the State 
as a separate or even partially independent 
political corporation, in any way resembling 
a State. Inthe Legislature, and by the very 
men who are so sensitive about the rights of 
the Board of Aldermen as a ‘legislative 
branch,” the city is always treated as a mere 
creature of the State, and the charter as a 
temporary arrangement, which has no better 
motive than the convenience of each passing 
year. The Board of Aldermen has had its 
constitution altered half-a-dozen times within 
the last fifty years. Moreover, the Legis- 


| 





| question, just as it enlarges or restricts its 


powers, and raises, lowers, or abolishes its 
salary. In fact, it is impossible to find at 
Albany among the politicians of any party 
the slightest trace of the argument so freely 
used against the reformers down here, that 
the Aldermen are a IJegislative body, with 
functions.and immunities like those of State 
Senates. The thought that New York city 
isan imperium in imperio apparently never 
enters into their heads. If it did they would 
undoubtedly concede to the people of this 
city some voice in framing their charter, but 
there is nothing for which they are less pre- 
pared. 

The truth is, the theory that the municipali- 
ty isa quasi-State, is a theory concocted, as 
far as politicians are concerned, for the simple 
purpose of defending and maintaining the 
Board of Aldermen as an instrument of 
corruption. No politician uses it seriously, or 
uses it against any other politician. It is 
reserved entirely for the confusion of good 
people down here, who skow sigas of reach- 
ing the conclusion that the Board isa public 
nuisance and disgrace, and ought to be abolish- 
ed, or at ajl events be so shorn of power as to 
be rendered entirely harmless. 

The American city is peculiar in its his- 
tory as well as in its needs. In fact, it has 
no history, and there is but little analogy 
between its governmental needs and those of 
the State. But there is one great principle of 
American politics which is applicable to it, 
and which meets all its requirements, and 
that is that each city should be managed 
by its own inbabitants; that they should, with 
proper recognition of State supremacy, be the 
most potent influence in framing the muni- 
cipal constitution; and that they should bave 
full power to change it as their necessities 
may dictate. The object of city government is 
to give the inhabitants of a certain district clean 
streets,good wharves and drains, good light at 
night,a good police and good police magistrates, 
good jails, hospitals, and schools—or,in other 
words,to give them comfort and safety in their 
houses and streets. It is not its object to give 
them political rights, or gratify their political 
ideals, or in any manner provide for their wel- 
fare as members of a political community. All 
this is done by the State and the Union. The 
Mayor, the Aldermen, the Comptroller, the 
Register, the Sheriff,are all, just like the street 
cars and the ferry boats and the mud-scows, 
contrivances intended to increase the personal 
comfort of the men, women, and children liv- 
ing within the city limits. No part of the mu- 
nicipal machinery, whether person or office, 


| exists as part of the eternal fitness of things, 


| a “legislative branch, 


or in virtue of some municipal ideal entering 
into the foundations of society. There is no- 
thing sacred in or about the City Hall,nothing 
which ought not to go as soon as it is found 


| to interfere in any degree with giving the peo- 


ple of the city an economical and efficient ad- 
ministration of city affairs. 

We need hardly say that the Board of Alder- 
men comes under thisrule. There is hardly 
in African theology amore absurd superstition 
than the notion that if a body of men get 
themselves, either by accident or design, called 
” the right to have a 


lature might abolish it to-morrow, without | voice in the selection of the city officers be, 
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comes so firmly vested in them that, though 
they sell itin open market as tbey sell their 
whiskey, and use the proceeds in debauchery, 
itcannot be taken away from them. To «a 
knowledge this would be really to introduce a 
totally new and most destructive principle 
into American politics, namely, the old 
medieval doctrine that there are arrangements 
in government so sacred that they can under no 
circumstances be changed, no matter how 
badly they work, or how much human suffer 
ing they cause. The American doctrine is that 
whatever in politicsdoes not work well, must 
‘go,’ and that no institution must be allowed 
to work human misery. This of course 
covers ignorant, corrupt, and liquor-dealing 
Aldermen. 

STEALING NEWS. 
Mr. HENRY WATTERSON is about to intro 
duce into Congress, in the interest of the 
press, @ measure which he very incorrectly 
calls a newspaper ‘“‘copyright” law His 
language, as given in the 7ridune, is as follows 

“It simply operates to protect property in 
news from piratical concurrent publication 
This can be done by a clause in the copyright 
laws making collected news, the product of 
skilled labor and outlay, exclusive to those 
who pay for it, for twenty-four hours. I mean 
all news and news of every description and 
every association. As matters are, news 1s not 
recognized as property at all. Everything 
abcut a newspaper office, from the perfecting 
press tothe newsman’s pot of paste, is property, 
and he who steals it falls within the reach 
and ccmpass of the law. But that which consti 
tutes the real value of a newspaper property— 
its news franchises—costing vast sums of 
money and years of special enterprise, train 
ing, and labor—has no legal status whatever 
It is practically outlawed; anybody can steal 
it wiih impunity. The proposed measure pro 
tects it from pirated use and concurrent publi 
cation for twenty-four hours. It creates, in 
decd, a new property; tbat is, property in 
news. Noone can oppose it ¢ xcept those who 
want to rob others of their labor and money.’ 
In ‘‘news,” he continues, he would include 
“all original, special, and general matter ex 
ceeding ove bundred words, sent by post or 
wire, and embracing the original communica 
tion of information of any and every descrip- 
tion.” 

The copyright laws of the United States all 
rest upon a provision in the Constitution 
giving Congress the right tosecure to *‘authors”’ 
the ‘‘exclusive right” to their ‘‘ writings ” 
Const. U.S. Art. I., sec. 8). Mr. Watter 
son’s measure may perhaps, in a certainsense, 
be said to secure rightsto the “authors” of 
despatches, through the newspapers which 
buy of them ; that is to say, any one who 
collects and sells news to the press might 
be able to get a slightly better price for 
it, if the newspaper purchasing it could 
prevent its being stolen by other news 
papers But this does not meet the great 
difficulty in the case, which lies in the fact 
that it is absurd to talk of a man who picks 
up a piece of news or an ‘‘item” as an 

author” at all. The reason why copyright 


laws are passed is to secure the fruits of 


original, intellectual Jabor. But the proposed 
copyright in ‘‘ news” does not do this. Any 
one may collect news without any original 
intellectual effort, and with very little effort of 
any kind, Some people do it by listening at 
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keyholes, most people in the ordinary irs 

of conversation with the persons whom they 

meet in the way of business or pleasure If a 
: : 


( lector of hewsin Lor 
York that Sir Stafford 

livered a lecture on Nothin t that Lord 
Cairns has offered Miss Fortes 


) 
release bis son from his marriage engagement 


who is the person whos property " in the 
news ought to be protected, or wh is 
the ‘‘author” of it Is it the collector 
of the ‘‘item If so, any one who has 
ears and eyes isan ‘‘author.” On the other 


hand, if any one can be said to have pri 


perty in such news, it would seem to be 
those whose pecuniary interests or reputations 
are affected—Sir Stafford Northeot Lord 
Cairns, his son, and Miss Fortescue The fact 


is, that protection against the theftof news has 
nothing more to do with copyright than it has 
with patents. Indeed, the persons who could 
most fairly claim protection from Congress as 
authors of news are the fabricators of tictitious 


de spate hes, the pre ducers of the extraordinary 


bear stories, or dog stories, o1 romances ot 
real lite,” or anecdotes of remarkable long: 
vity, extraordinary instances of long periods of 
, a ; ; ; 
siecp, or stience, or abstinence from f i 
which do somuch to render lively the lumus 
of country newspapers. These are really th 
result of literary labor of a certain kind. B 


this is not the sort of ‘‘news” that Mr. W 
terson Wants to protect 


What bis bill is really intended to prevent 
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her a very interesting and picturesque appear- 
ance.” But no evidence was brought forward 
on the trial to show that Mr. Nightingale was 


really injured in pocket, person, or reputation | 


by the book. 
to the process known to photographers and 
novelists as ‘‘idealization,” so that it is at 
least open to doubt whether his position in 
the world was not improved by the publica 
tion in some respects, 
plained of, and what the jury decided was a 
just complaint, was that bis name had been 
‘* made free with” in print, or, in other words, 
that his rigbt to privacy and obscurity had 
been invaded. He summed up his injuries 
very concisely by saying that he had been 
‘* pointed at’ at the railroad station. 

The author of ‘Cape Cod Folks’ has, there- 
fore, done the public a good turn in showing 
that there is a point beyond which a novelist 
may not go in bringing private persons into 
his books. He may not doit byname. That 
she and the publishers should have supposed 
that this might be done with impunity is, 
perbaps, not a matter of surprise, when we re- 
member that the press is doing something very 
similar, and indeed much worse, all the time. 
Not a week passes that purely domestic and 
family affsirs are not publisbed in the news- 
papers with the names of the persons affected 
in full, and generally in connection with mat- 
ters which are sacred from public intrusion not 
only in morals but in law. No one, however, 
can read the evidence in such a case as that of 
the ‘Cape Cod Folks’ wi' bout seeing that a suit 
for damages must in the long run be a poor sort 
of redress, Any tirm of publishers, though en- 
tirely innocent, mi,ht be put in the awkward 
precicament in which this Boston firm now 
fines itself. They might, perhaps, relieve them- 
selves by suppressing the book altogether, but 
in that case the persons injured are left without 
redress. Moreover, for au injury of this sort, 
where it is real, along civil] suit with all the ex- 
pense incident to it, and the worry and harass 
of cross-examination to which the plaintiff is 
always subjected, is a bad remedy. It isa 
case, not for damages, but for punishment 
of the guilty person; and whatever the guilt 
of the publishers, the author must always 
be guilty in such a case. Probably crimival 
proce:dings were out of the question in 
this case because the author was a woman, 
and a jury would not be lkely to send a 
woman to prison for such an _ offence. 


We believe, bowever, tbat it is women 


He was, we believe, subjected 


What he really com- | 


pork. The part which pork has taken in in- 
ternational! affairs is now assumed by the oys- 
ter in domestic politics. It reminded us of 
the civil war when we read in the news from 
Baltimore, a few days ago, after a startling 
head-line, ‘‘ Ye dredgers, beware; the police 
boats are after you,” these belligerent items: 

“The oyster police steamer William T. 
Hamilton, Captain Gordy in command, ar- 


rived in the harbor sbortly after dark last 
night. She came tothe city by order of the 


Governor to get the arms necessary for the | ss : P 
zodilogist and of a practical oysterman, in 


| war to be waged against the illega] dredgers 





in Fishing Buy and Honga River. The day 


| was too far advanced for the fitting out, and 


the preparations were postponed until this 
morning. The steamers William T. IHamilton 
and tbe Leila, and the sloep Juliu Hamilton, 
will be thoroughly stocked with ammunition. 
. . . A special despatch to the American 
from Annapolis last night said: ‘The Board 
of Public Works had a meeting to-day to take 
action regarding the Dorchester oyster war.’ ” 

“In accordance with the action of the 
Board of Public Works, Governor McLane is- 
sued a requisition yesterday to Adjutant- 
General Watkins for a supply of arms tor the 
oyster boat. The order of the Adjutant 
General was presented to Mr. D. H. Leaming 
at the Fifth Regiment Armory yesterday 
afternoon about balf past four o'clock, and he 
delivered twelve 45-calitre rifles and 1,000 
rou.ds of cartridges, which will be loaded on 
the steamers this morning.” 

Anotber item of about the same date in- 
forms us that the envoys sent from the 
Government at Annapolis to the Government 
at Richmond have returned without making 
an adjustment of the difficulties between 
Maryland and Virginia. A day or two later 
came further intelligence, from the seat of 


war, under these headlines: ‘‘ DREDGERS 
TAKEN In.—Captain Gordy on the war 
patb—Capturivg tbe violators of the 


law in Honga River—Their vessels in tow— 
Work of the police—Cause of the trouble— 
The Jack of Arms”: 

‘* CRISFIELD, February 10.—When the oys- 
ter police boat Wm. 7. Hamilton steamed 
into Hooper’s Straits this morpving at half-past 
eleven o’clock Captain Gordy gazed intently 
tbrough a telescope toward a fleet cf vessels 
sailing in the mouth of Honga River, where 
dredging for oysters 1s not permitted.” 

On Sunday morning, just as ‘‘in the old 
war times,” a special notice was issued for a 


illustrated with numerous engravings, and 
with several maps of the oyster beds of the 
Chesapeake. In this blue-book the Chesa- 
peake oyster is discussed from every point 
of view except the orainary one, the gastro- 
nomic. It is treated statistically, econo- 
mically, legally, historically, geographically, 
microscopically, embryologically. All that 
is known of the origin, development, multipli- 


| cation, diminution of the bivalve is brought 


an essential 


together, with the suggestions of a scientific 


order that the people of Maryland, and espe- 
cially the Legislature of the State, may be in- 
formed upon the dangers which now tbreaten 
traffic. and of the remedies 


| which are within reach, if suitable legislation 


| tory, and others elsewhere. 


can be secured. 

With the codperation of two associate 
Commissioners, Messrs. Waddell and Legg, 
this report has been prepared by Dr. W. K. 
Brooks, the Chairman of the Commission, 
who has been for several years past the 
Director of the Chesapeake Zodélogical Labor- 
atory, a department of the Johns Hopkins 


| University devoted to the seaside study of 


marine life. His scientific memoirs are well 
known to zodlogists, one of them having been 
published by the Royal Society of London, 
others by the Boston Society of Natural His- 
His recent vol- 
ume on ‘ Heredity’ is pronounced by a compe- 
tent critic the most considerable contribution 
which has been made in this country to the 
Darwinian theory of the origin of species. 
We mention these facts that those who are 
unfamiliar with his work may perceive that 
he has aright to speak with authority. 

The most important part of the investiga- 
tion was made prior to the appointment of an 
oyster commission. When Dr. Brooks or- 
ganized the Chesapeake Zodlogical Labora- 
tory, it was with the hope and belief not only 


| that he could advance the science of zodlogy, 
| but that he could throw some light upon what 


| duction of the American oyster. 


mass meeting to be held on Thursday for the | 


discussion of ‘* the oyster question.” ‘‘ Live 
and eloqnent speakers,” says the call, ‘‘ will 
address the meeting.” Similar despatches 


| have come from the scat of war since we made 


far more than men who need a lesson in this | 


respect. We douht if any man living would 
have dared to write ‘Cape Cod Folks’; and 
certainly, in the press, it is the anonymous 
female contributor who always makes the 
most irresponsible use of her ‘‘ chance” to say 
whatever into 
friends and acquaintances. 


comes 


THE OYSTER IN SCIENCE AND PO- 
LITICS. 
Nort long ago the writer saw a distinguished 
European diplomatist standiog before a bul- 
letin in acolleze class-room, where, under the 
words ‘Tbe Hog in Politics,” there were pu- 
merous extracts from the newspapers of the 
day on the diplomatic discussion of American 


her head about her | 
| tance. 


| infantile growth. 


the foregoing extracts. 

The key to this bellicose excitement is to be 
found in tbe fact that the oysters of the 
Chesapeake are rapioly diminishing in num 
bers, and foresizhted canners, dealers, mer- 
chapt:, and staiesmen see that a very important 
branch of traffic is indanger. An oyster fleet 
is requisite to keep off intruders from a dis- 
Diplomacy is called into negotiate be- 
tween the claims of different States. More 
noteworthy still, science is invoked, and an 


| expert morpbologist and embryologist has de- 


voted many months to studying the life of tbe 
young oyster and the natural conditions of its 
We would here call atten- 
tion to a remarkable book which bas just been 
printed in Balumore, the ‘ Report of the Oys- 
ter Commission of tbe State of Maryland,’ a 
quarto volume of nearly two bundred pages, 


| hermapbrodite, like 


was then a very obscure matter, the repro- 
His success 
was cven greater than any of his friends 
anticipated. By prolonged and accurate ob- 
servations, repeated in successive brecding 
seasons, he discovered the fact that the 
American oyster (Ostrea virginiana), is not 
the European oyster 
(Ostrea edulis); on the contrary, the sexes 
are separate, the eggs are fertilized outside 
the body, and the young can be reared arti- 


| ficially in enormous numbers. These inter- 
| esting statements were published in 1879, in 


an elaborate paper, illustrated by numerous 


| drawings which show the development of the 


oyster germ, as seen under the microscope at 
very brief intervals from its impregnation on 
through two or three days—showing also 
that independence of parental care which 
is sometimes thought to be characteristic 
of young America. These discoveries (to 
which, by the way, Mr. Lowell, the American 
Minister, made a humorous allusion when he 
spoke, ov the American day, in the Interna- 
tional Fish Exhibition, at London, last sum- 
mer) attracted attention far and wide, and led 
to various attempts to fertilize artificially the 
oyster eggs, and to bring the young to maturi- 


‘ty. The practical difficulties are now almost 
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and perhaps completely overcome, and there 
is every reason to believe that before long 
oysters may be bred artificially with greater 
certainty than trout and shad and others of 
the finny tribe. No better illustration can be 
found in the annals of natural history of the 
general good to the public which may follow 
the prosecution of a delicate and difficult 
microscopical research on an obscure question 
in embryology. 

The exact share of credit to which the 
various students of this problem are entitled, 
we need not attempt to determine, but among 
those whose development of Dr. Brooks’s dis- 
covery has been most efficient, a few names 
should be mentioned. Lieutenant Winslow, 
U.S. N., who had seen Dr. Brooks’s experi- 
ments at Crisfield in 1879, was stationed the 
next year at Cadiz, and there experimented 
with the Portuguese oyster (Ostrea angulata), 
fiading it to be like the American, and 
capable of artificial propagation. A French 
naturalist, M. Bouchon Brandeley, referring 
to the encouragement he bad received from 
Brooks’s experiments, took the next step for 
ward with further attempts to produce the 
Portuguese oyster, and he succeeded in rais- 
ing a very great number of seed oysters fit for 
planting. The paper on this subject was trans- 
lated by Mr. J. A. Ryder, and printed under 
the direction of Professor Baird in the Bulle- 
tin of the United States Fish Commission. 
Mr. Ryder then constructed at Stockton, on 
the coast of Maryland, a pond similar to those 
of Bouchon Brandeley, and in September last 
mace public the welcome announcement 
that the young from eggs artificially impreg- 
nated had been kept alive forty-six days, un 
til they had become from one-fourth to 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter, ‘‘ demon 
strating that the young would grow just as 
rapidly in a pond as in the waters of the open 
bay,” and that ‘“‘it is perfectly feasible to rear 
oysters fiom artificially feftilized eggs.” The 
further development of this possibility now 
goes into the hands of practical men. If they 
do their part with as much skill as the scientitic 
investigators have done theirs, the oyster will 
not perish, 

The Oyster Commissioners of Maryland, 
after giving the facts which we bave quoted, 
and many more, pertaining to the decline ot 
the oyster productivity and the need of legis- 
lation to prevent further interference with the 
oyster industry, declare it to be their opinion 
that the natural fertility of the oyster beds 
must be increased by some method of artificial 
oyster culture, and that gradua’ly the oyster 
property of the State should be put into the 
hands of private farmers, in ordcr that private 
enterprise may secure the best returns. 


THE FATE OF LOUIS XVIL 


Our Paris correspondent, when writing of the 
last days of Louis XVIL( Nation, No. 969), stated 
that there are many people in Europe“ who 
still believe that the unfortunate soo of Louis 
XVI. and of Marie Antoinette did not die in the 
Temple,” and that ‘‘there have been several 
false Louis Seventeen'hs.” He may or may not 
have been aware that America once bad ber 
Louis XVII. in the person of the Rev. Eleazar 
Williams, a missi nary among the Indians, and 
a clergyman in good standing of the Episcopal 


church. Thirty years ago a fair-sized contro- 
versy raged in our newspapers and periodicals 
concerning his rights, and the Rev Jobn H 
Hanson published a vigorous work of 5) pages 
or thereabout, while a translation of the work of 
Beauchesne was brougbt out by the Harpers and 
became the adverse authority 

Whatever the Rev. Mr. Williams's origin, there 
certainly bad been some strange phases in his 
life The first thing known of bim was that he 
was an idiotic boy aboutthe age of the Dauphin, 
the reputed halt-breed son of an Oneida woman 
in the State of New York. The shock of a fall 
in Lake Champlain restored his faculties, and 
soon after this he was taken from his supposed 
Indian mother and placed under the charge of 
an intelligent New England farmer. Money for 
his education was regularly supplied, but from 
what mysterious source it came no one knew 
Thus the Indian boy year after vear wassup 
ported for some unknown reason and by son 
unknown person, until, at Jengtb, he became a 
clergywan and a missionary among his own 
people. But be possessed the manners and ap 
parently the tastes of a gentleman, and some of 
ourreaders may remember hearing bim preach 
from the pulpit of the late Rev. Dr. Wasbburn 

In the Kuickerbocker Ma yazine of 1S>4 there 
appeared a somewhat judicial review of the con 
troversy, entitled *‘ A Charge to the Jury of the 
Public in the Dauphin Case.” The claims of the 
Rev. Mr. Williams were regarded as the weak 
est part of thecase; but the escape of the Prince 
was deemed possible, and circumstances were 
adduced whichat that day could bardly be re 
conctled with his death in the Temple. Whether 
the recent historical discoveries in Paris throw 
light on these discordant circumstances may be 
worthy of our correspondent’s further cecsid 
eration. In the meanwhile we extract and 
transcribe the more important of them from the 
old review iv the Anichkerbocker 
stantially as follows 


They are sub 
Two witnesses, according to M. Beauchesne, 
testify positively as to the death of the Prince, 
viz.: Lasne and Gomin. They tell us that they 


were his attendants, the one from the Sist of 
March, 1793, the otber from the Sth of Noven 

ber, 1704, to the day of his death. They furtber 
minutely descmbe the condition of the Prince 
from the 5tb to the Sth of June (there is a blank 
in Beauchesne’s account from the Ist to the Stt 

and then bis last moments, and the bour and 
the minute when be died. inthe el 
guage of bis biegrapher, ** Lasue put bis bar 

upon the beart of the child. The beart of Louis 


Seventeenth bad ceased to beat It was tw 
hours and a quarter after midday As these 
persons were both in the Temple before the 2Urt 


ot May, 1775, it is evident that they both krew 
the real Pripee. 
solely in attendance, 1f Is evident that no ex 


As thev were constantiv and 
change could have been brought about witbout 
ther knowledg As they testify explicitly and 
positively that no exchange dio take place, and 
that Louis XVII. died on the Sh of June 
Temple, there is po ground for mistake. We 
must therefore conclude, either that Louis XVIT 





died as they describe, or that their statements 
are wilfully false. What, then. are the facts, in 
the nature of circumstantial evidence, whic 
tend to discredit tbis positive testimony and 
throw a doubt upon the alleged death of Louis 
XVIL ? 
The eminent physician Desault attended the 

f 77>. He had 


known bim and been bis medical attenoant be 


Prince up to tre With 


fore his imprisonment. Huis character is beyond 
suspicion, and his eviderce beyond doubt, Botb 
parties agree tbat b's testimony is to be taken 
as absolute truth. Desault found the Prince 


worn aud emaciated, showing little intelhgence, 


and preserving a continued silenes Atel at 
he made every effort to arouse bis fa ies and 
win his affection, the 1 gave r 
sign of mental power than feebiv takirg bold of 
his coat as he was about to leave the ro ( 
the night of the 2Uth of Mav, Des t Es 
f ts 
. ; Asis show by a ast 
Last G in, Bellange and phy ‘ 
Pelletan and LD ta N ha < 
been sul ttosudcen changes, a ! 
f the first visit of Laurent, nearly a year? 
his death, sufficient!v¥ shows Ther en 1 
him,” says Laurent, “made 2 
I lid t sti Hie anse 
WAS CopSscloUuS of I 4 lis 
pen eves bad 1 X ess 
changed Hie hsd t! ‘ 
an j t In addit this es 4 
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brain and its dey . vs 
t were in the ‘ t ‘ 
evide t il t Ver biy s ‘ ‘ 
about the first of . ts TaN i 
place, a t i t \ 
Next in the cha 
stl Bie t ‘ f 
the | It uv bes ‘ 
te es: First, Desa t t 
had tt germ . . Y eid a 
tLe malady had ‘ \ | s a 
his st t I os w \ 
Violent svinpt &s—B va s 
bell sopbthal . ‘ ha 
nt Ss \ s wl 
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exan it 4 i 
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SEM st ] sta v.a tow 
f he i ‘ 7 ft 
ft ost yl s Tes Ve “ af 
sa ta ‘ t 
{ May, ara x : i 
lpg t | \ 
took t t Ss I 
ta t x 
hat t i tina phy 
M. Dumag phy f I 
f bel \ The t ! ‘ 
t ies ail isto] @ss i) s 
’ " srepres t We Pav ¢ 
| bted pr F 
, 
Next as to the sta te anton the 
j th or Lisa ppn rance of the 1) pl I 
The Gover ent separated the Pri fr I 
Tes f bis fan s IN Lhe, KI te a 
keeper, a friend of Marat, known frem his ba 
red e TOVA I Tr I \ This ma 
bliged to be mie prisone in the Temple be 
Was 1 even allowed to go tohis ownt t 
Kce; when guarded } 1 fie f vrs 
Fourthly The Government set apart as large 


expenses of keeping and guard 
ing the child as for all the other members of 
ily Fifthiv—A system of espionage 
was established, intricate, troublesome, and ex- 
pensive Paris was divided into forty districts 
from each district one Commiss'oner was elect- 
ed. A Commissioner visited the Temple each 
ay, and each Commissioner visited it but once 
With bis single visit bis term of office ended, 
Sixthly — Toward the end of the supposed exist- 
ence of the Prince, the three most eminent phy- 
sicians In Frarce were appointed bis attendants, 
Whatever was the motive, an intent of preser- 
vation 1s apparent. 
It is next to be noted that the Comte de Pro- 
vence, the uncle of the Prince and bis heir, en 
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deavored (whatever his motive may have been) 
to obtain possession of his nephew. It is an un- 
loubted fact that he at that time had emissaries 
in Paris, foremost among whom was the Comte 
de Fenouil. Now, of the three persons who 
were in attendance on the Prince, Gomin was 
a royalist, Lasne a moderate republican, after- 
ward employed by the Comte de Provence, while 
Bellanger had been his ornamental painter. It 

ged that these persons obtained an 
to the prison of the Dauphin through 
the intrigues of the Comte de Fenouil; and all 
this raises a presumption of the intent on the 
part of the Comte de Provence to procure the 
escape of the Dauphin, and on the part of the 


has been alle 


ntr . 
envuran 


Dive at it. 

But at this time a very startling event oc- 
Desault, within a few 
hours of his last visit to the Prince, died. It is 
again to be remarked that be was personally ac- 
quainted with the Prince; was a physician of 
reputation and aman of stainless in- 
M. Beauchesne asseits that he died 
Mr. Hanson, that he was poi- 
soned by the Government. Aside from the sud- 
denness and the singularity of his death at this 
particular time, there is no evidence indicating 
that it was unnatural, unless we except state- 
ments said to have been made in this country 
several years ago, by M. Abeille, the pupil of 
But there is one circumstance tobe 
noted, whichis,that the death of Desault was 
falsified in the of the Government, 
Whatever may have been the motive, it was 
registered (as is shown by Beauchesne) four days 
later than it actually occurred. During these 
four days no pbysician attended the Prince, and 
of them tbe account of Beauchesne is silent. 

rhe conduct of the royal family, itis alleged, 
Was equivocal, suspicious, and irreconcilable 
with a belief in the death of the Dauphin. 
Although the highest marks of respect were paid 
to the memory of Louis XVI.,Marie Antoinette, 
and the Duc d’Enghien, none were given to the 
last, though youthful, King. Inthe graves of 
the two former quick-lime bad been emptied, 
and hundreds of victims buried over them and 
The grave 
of the Dauphin could have been easily discover 
ed, and the surgeons’ examination of the skull 
alforded certain proof to identify the remains: 
yet while the supposed dust of Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette was exhumed, to be reburied 
with stately pomp and studied mourning, the 
bones of Louis XVIL., in an obscure cemetery, 
unmarked by a single memorial, still rest like 
those of a common pauper. 

Again, Pelletan, the physician, carried from 
the post-mortem examination the heart of the 
child who died in the Temple, aud he offered it 
to the King asthe heart of the Daupbin. An 
inquiry was instituted,in which Lasne testified 
that he was present at the examination, and no- 
thing was carried away. The evidence, althoug 
contradictory, can be reconciled; for the state- 
ment of Lasne amounts to nothing more than 
that he observed closely, and did not see any- 
thing taken, Pelletan was a physician of the 
highest and entitled to belief, yet 
Louis X VILL adopted the statement of Lasne, 
and rejected the relic. 

More interesting, if not more clear, are the 
admissions to be derived from tbe conduct of 
the Duchesse d’'Angouléme. She was a woman 
of dauntless energy, unwavering resolution, and 
possessed of self-command beyond the ordinary 
measure of her sex or race. She was dignified, 
sterp, conscientious, believing fully in the re- 
lizgion which she professed, and devoted to the 
system of which her family was the exponent. 
So greatly, indeed, did she possess these quali- 
tics, that Bonaparte is reported to have said of 


Government to « 


curred in this drama. 


eminent 
tegrity. 


of ataxic fever; 


Desault, 


records 


around them to obliterate the spot. 


standing, 
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her that she was the only man in her family. 
Her position was as peculiar as her character. 
She was the daughter of the murdered King, 
the niece of the reigning one, the sister of the 
rightful Prince, and the wife of,,the heir-appa- 
rent. Like Louis XVIII, she erected no,monu- 
ment and allowed the beart produced by Pelle- 
tan to be retained by bis family. We cannot 
discover asingle act indicating the sisterly re- 
gard which would naturally be shown toward 
the remaios of a brother. Yet to the other 
members of her family who had been the vic- 
tims of the Revolution, no testimonials that an 
affection almost fanatical could prompt were 
unpaid. For her cousin, the Duc d’Enghien, 
once a week for months she had 
formed, and repaired to her chapel to pray for 
his soul. It is truly said, m reply to this, that 
the like offices were unnecessary, according to 
the tenets of the Catholic faitb, for the soul of 
achild. But, while this is true, it nevertheless 
shows a carelessness in regard to her brother 
strangely at variance with the fervor of the de- 
votion which she rendered to what she deemed 
the sacred victims of an unholy rebellion. 

To the Duchesse, Naundorff preferred his claim. 
Repeated were his applications for a personal 
‘To every 


masses per- 


interview, and repeated ber refusals, 
request she returned not a decided negative, but 
a condition that he should send her the docu- 
mentary evidence he pretended to possess. At 
one time she appears to have deemed a personal 
interview with the King of Prussia necessary to 
resolve her doubts. Whenever this subject was 
brought to her notice, strong agitation is said 
to bave shaken her enduring frame. From her 
character and conduct, two inferences may be 
drawn—firstly, that she would never bave con- 
sented to deprive her brother of his rights, and 
that her agitation was due to the love she Lore 
him and the horrors be bad endured ; secondly, 
that she did assent to the surrender of his rights 
from motives of state policy, bur, in the unbend- 
ing pride of her nature, scorned to render those 
testimonials of and love to the un- 
known dust of the supposititious Prince which 
she would eagerly have given to a murdered 
brother and the heir of ber kingly race. 


re spect 


IRISH TROUBLES AND ENGLISH OPINION 
ABOUT THEM. 
LonbDoN, January 25. 
Dcrinc the last six or eight months Ireland Las 
been more free from agrarian and political 
crime than for a long time before. Whether 
owivg to the benefits extended to the tenants by 
the Land Act of 1881, or to the terror inspired 
by the Prevention of Crimes Act of 1882, or to 
the reaction that naturally followed upon the 
violent agitation which prevailed from the 
the Land League until the 
passing of the latter measure, or to all these 
causes taken together, there have been singularly 
few murders or other outrages, and also, through 


establishment of 


the three most frequently disturbed provinces, 
singularly few conflicts between the police and 
any section of the people, or between different 
Nevertbeless the Lrish problem has not 
[t still overshadows the 


factions. 
become less menacing. 
other troubles which our statesmen have to con- 
front, and is mixing it-elf up in a bothersome 
way with political questions which formerly 
affected England and Scctiand only. 

In the Parliamentary session on whose brink 
we now stand, Irish affairs are likely to become 
prominent in three forms, The first of these re- 
lates to the administration of Lord Spencer, and 
particularly to the probibition of political meet- 
ings in the northern counties. Ever since Mr. 
Healy, one of the ablest and most bitter mem- 
bers of the Parnellite party, was elected to the 


| 





House of Commons last spring for the County of 
Monaghan in Ulster, it has been the prime ob- 
ject of that party to win Ulster, and to eject 
from Ulster constituencies the Liberals and Tories 
who divide its representation between them, 
Although the upper classes iu that province are 
nearly all Tories, and the middle classes, espe- 
cially the tenant farmers, mostly Presbyterians, 
Scotch by descent and Liberals in politics, there is 
a large substratum of Roman Catholics who 
would support an extreme Home-Rule can- 
didate, and the enterprise of gaining over 
to the same side a part of the Protestant ten- 
antry does not seem hopeless. Accordingly 
the Parnellite party has begun to hold meetings 
and preach Home-Rule doctrines in the Ulster 
counties. This incensed the Tory party in the 
North, a party whose composition deserves to 
be explained. It is led by tbe nobility and 
squirearchy, who are nearly all Episcopalians 
and fierce Conservatives, while the rank and file 
are supplied by the artisans and small shop- 
keepers in the towns, with some tenant farmers 
in the country districts—persons who areeither 
Episcopalians or Presbyterians, and largely 
belong to the Orange organization. The Orange- 
men have thus the force which belongs both to 
an aristocratic and a demccratic body. Their 
chiefs are men of rank, wealth, and influence, 
who have, unfortunately for the peace of the 
country, been permitted to keepin their bands 
the local government and the best places. 
The rest, the humbler followers, have the 
strengto which comes of obedience to leaders, 
good organization, ignorant fanaticism, and 
the fierce courage which fanaticism pro- 
duces in men of a hardy race. They are 
fond of a figbt, and formidable ina fight, hav- 
ing on their side the recollection of two centu- 
ries of domivation over the Roman Catholic 
aborigines. The smouldering rage of the Ulster 
Orangemen at the progress of the Home Rule 
agitation was kindled into a flame by the visit 
of Sir Stafford Northcote, who had been taken 
into Ireland on one of those talking tours which 
have grown so common lately among us. Though 
he, being a mau of peace and gentleness, and 
knowing the dangerous nature of the soil he was 
treading on, carefully abstained from irritating 
or inflammatory lunguage, the mere fact of his 
presence as the leader of the Tory party, and of 
their assembling in large meetings to welcome 
him,stirred the susceptible hearts of the Orange- 
men, whose landlord chiefs took every opportu 
nity of appealing to them to show their batred 
to Mr Parnell and their loyalty to the British 
Crown. 

The opportunity was given when the Par- 
nellite meetings began. A_ certain toss- 
more, a zealous Orange squire, called on his 
brethren not to permit disloyal meetings to be 
held, and ever since then every political gather 
ing held by the Home Rulers in Ulster or on its 
borders has been threatened with attack. In 
some instances the Government have forbidden 
the mestings, not necessarily as disapprov- 
ing of them, but conceiving that they are 
likely to lead to breaches of tbe peace. In others 
they have allowed them to go on, and sought to 
protect them by putting large bodies of troops on 
the ground, charged to repel any onslaught of 
the so-called Loyalists. Such conduct seems 
tolerably good evidence of impartiality. No 
one but an Orangeman can suppose that Lord 
Spencer desires to favor and assist tbat National- 
ist party which kas continued to inveigh against 
his administration for the last eighteen months, 
and which accuses him of causing the death 
of many innocent victims, viz., the persons 
executed for agrarian and political assassina- 
tions. No one but a heated Nationalist can fail 
to recognize the wish to see fair play which has 
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led bim to protect Home-Rule meetings, even at 
the risk of incensing tbat part of the population 
which is most attached to the British connection. 
However, Lord Spencer and the 
are attacked from both sides with equal vebe 


Government 


menece. The Orangemen say that be is playing 
into the hands of Mr. Parnell. The 
complain that their meetings have occasionally 


Parnellites 


been prohibited, and declare that no justice can 
be bad from bim or his chief secretary. In any 
country but Ireland it would be felt that these 
opposite accusations, the one set as sincere as the 
other. answered each other, and proved that the 
aim of the Viceroy had been to treat both par 
ties alike and seek only the preservation of 
But in Ireland this is not felt. The 
middle party is small there. People have 
mostly ranged themselves in one or other of 
the two hostile camps: that moderating influ 
ence of an uncommitted public opinion, which 


order. 


judges public men according to their tebavior 
from day to day, is all but extinct. We hear, 
therefore, that in the first nights cf the session 
two attacks are to be made by Irish members on 
The 


demn its whole policy since the passing of the 


the Government, Nationalists will con- 


Crimes Act. The Orange members, seconded 
will 
complain of its leniency to the Nationalists, and 
the dise 
Protestants ” 


by the weight of the whole Tory party, 


uragement it hasinflicted onthe * 
of the North, At this 
numerous addresses are being presented by the 


loyal 
moment 
Orangemen to Lord Rossmore, commending bis 
action in calling on the Frotestants to rise and 
the holding of Home-Rule meetings, 
and sympathizing with bim under the punish 
ment which the Government inflicted on him by 
striking his name out of the list of magistrates. 
He isa young man of no personal or political 
note, but for the moment he is the representative 
of the principles which triumphed at 


prevent 


Londou 
derry and on the banks of Boyne Water, and is 
cheered at the stations through which he travels 
to Belfast to receive the homage of bis fellow 
Epise 

What do England and Sec 
this? In 
sober class of minds which Ireland wants. 
in England the mass of the C 


sympathizing with the Irish 


palians, 
‘tland think of all 
fortunately exists that 
Well, 
nservative party, 
landlords and the 
disestablished Episcopal Church, and bating the 
Parnellites and their works, applauded the Or- 
angemen, yet without strongly censuring Lord 
Spencer, who is personally esteemed for the cool 
and firmness 
The Liberal 


them there 


shown in his whole atti 


urage 
tude. party is divided in 
The majority approve tbe policy of 
the Government, holding that order must be 
naintained at all hazards, that the Nationalists 


are entitled to summon their meet 


more 


pinion, 


ings solong as 
they do not preach outrage or sedition, and tbat 
the Orangemen are inflicting the heaviest blow 
future of Ireland 
the embers of strife. But there are 
also many among the Liberals, and among thcse 
moderate men who can hardly be re 


on the 


when they stir up 


religious 


‘koned to 
either party, whoown to a sneaking sympathy 
They are 
attitude of the 
not (as they think) 
to Mr. Gladstone’s G 
has done for the 
dium it has 


with the Orangemen. nuch incensed 


at the Parnellites, who have 


friendliness 
vernment after all it 
Irish peasantry, and tbe 
encountered on their behalf: 
admitted the justice of the 
ces passed on assassins, and whose sole 


shown any 


never 


1 Uf 


senter 


object is to embarrass the Cabinet and Par 
liament by every possible means. ‘‘ These in 
iters of outrage,” they say, ‘and apostles 


¢ 


i sedition, 
ing the 


having succeeded in demoraliz- 
peasantry of Leinster, Munster, Con- 
naught, bave come into Uister to stir up strife 


and disaffection among a hitherto quiet popula- 
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tion. Itisonly natural that the loyal subjects 
in that province, anxious to maintain law, or 
der, and the connection of the three 
kingdoms. should rise up to oppose these revo 
lutionaries, keep them out 


present 


of the north, prevent 
England from supposing that the sentiments of 
the Roman Catholies of the north are suared by 
the people of Ulster. Their zeal may have out 
run their discretion, but after all it is 


good cause, and, though the Government must 


zeaiin a 


discountenauce violence, it need not be sorry to 
see these demonstrations, which prove bow far 
the Parnellite purty are from being a truly na 
tional party.” This vein of feeling among the 
English has always to be reckoned with, and any 
recrudescence of crime in Ireland would make it 
far stronger. 

Meantime the Orangemen are making bay 
while the sun shines. They are holding meet 
ings nominally to protest their loyalty to the 
Crown, but really to denounce Mr. Glad 
Government. They bave not suggested any 


counter policy, and, indeed, admit that under 





Lord Spencer’s rule the country is unusually 
But they apprehend 
when the question of 
comes up for 


quiet, serious wiscbief 
Irish local government 
K 


and declare that the 


Ministry is secretly in league with Mr. Parnel 


settlement, 


and has by no means exhausted its budget of 


concessions to agitation. In the midst of these 


‘ontending cries of Nationalist and Tory, the 
Irish Liberals are silent. 
It looks, indeed, as if Irish Liberalism would 


soon come to a perpetual end, ground to powder 
between the upper and nether mill-stones of the 
two extreme parties. Theseats which the Minis 
terialists bold, already few in number, will be 
contested at the next election, sosay the Naticnal 
ist papers, of Mr. Parn 
three Roman Catholic provinces these « 
will probably succeed. In Ulster the P1 


bv followers 


Liberals who r¢ 
Tyrone, 
When a few weeks ago the Irish Solicitor-G 
ral offered himself for the county of | 

derry, the 


cause 





present the counties of 


and Donegal may h 


Parnellites cid not oppose h 





they were incensed at the outbreak of 


Orangeism, and feared, by runnirg a candidat 





of their own, to let an Orangeman in. 


may decide upon different tactics 


general election arrives, and conclude that the 


best plan is at all bazards to weaken the present 


Government, so tbat between two nearly equally 
balanced English parties they may the mor 
easily secure their ow ! s Tt res 
i t r deciding t contest t s 

















mons, and leave s seventy or eighty I’a 
nellites nfronting some thirty ( en, 
[wo or three individual Liberals would survive 
in respect of their personal popularity, but the 
party would have va 1, and with it I 
siderable element of moral as well as voting 


strength, which Mr. Gladstone bas hitberto been 








able to countupon. There would tb 
1llv no Lrish representatives wh his 
P yr, but y two sets of ener kK 
ing it fron posite points of view—not a pleas 
abinet bringing forward 
1s topics for debate which 
Ireland is lkely to furnish to Parliament, re 
late to the enlargement of the electoral franchise 


er boroughs and coun he populariza 


l t t 
tion and reform of her local self-governing in 


stitutions. These are, however, too important 
to be dealt with at the end of a letter. Y. 


VITROLLES AND THE Bol 


T 
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RESTORATION 
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Ww wasa fri f Dalbes Mme. de Vaude 

nt, the last representative in France of the old 

t s I e, bad a salon where they often 
met. 1 secret enemies of Napoleon had no reia 

ns With the Bourbon princes, One evening 


furi 


the Emperor for an insulting speech made to bis 


at Mme. de Vaudemont’s, Dalberg, us With 


wife, spoke f the to Talleyrand ** Well, said 
he, ‘‘how will they be for us? ‘Have they,” 

jded t Abl Lou forgotten the mass of 
t ith of July [the mass of the Federation, at 


alleyrand had officiated as Bishop of 
Autur 

The English papers were prohibited in France, 
hou- 
M. le Comte d@’Ar 
Charles X.) had left for the 
Continent on the 25th of January, 1814; the 


Duc d’Angouléme had also left England for the 


From anumber which fell into his hands, 
ever, Vitrolles learned that 
who became 


tos 
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south of France. Vitrolles resolved to leave 
Paris and to try to find Monsieur. When he took 
this resolution, negotiations were beginning at 
Chatillon between Napoleon and the allies. 


‘You sea,” said Calleyrand to Dalberg, ‘Show 
ignorant Europeis of our situation—ignorant of 
what she cau do, ignorant of what she ought to 
do. Sne opens negotiations with the man sbe 
ought to crush, and at the moment when sbe 
coull end with him. He will be more clever 
than Evrope; peace will besigned, and what will 
become of us¢ He suspects our wistes, he will 
never forgive us. We must at any price in- 
struct the allied sovereigns, and let them know 
the danger of these negotiations. But how? 
How can we flod a person who can come near 
them, inform them, reassure them, and give 
them courage and hope?” 

In vain did Dalberg ask Talleyrand to give 
Vitrolles some letter of introduction, or even a 
seal with bisarms. Dalberg himself wrote in 
sympathetic ink two words on a portfolio, 
which were to be shown to Count Stadion, 
Minister of Austria at the Congress of Chatillon 
(these two words were the names of two ladies 
whom Stadion and Dalberg bad known at Vi- 
enna); he gave Vitrolles also two lines for Nes- 
selrode, and a seal with his arms. Vitrolles 
was not accredited in any other way, and Dal- 
berg even asked him not toname bim to Metter- 
nicb, with whom he was not on good terms. Vi- 
trolles took a passport for the Basses-Alps, and 
started under the pretext of going to his fam- 
ily. He left onthe 6th of March by diligence. 
I will not relate here all his adventures on the 
way. He succeeded in reaching Count Stadi- 
on, who told him atonce that Metternich could 
not be kept out of the secret. Stadion was very 
hostile to Napoleon, and entered readily into the 
views of Vitrolles; he put him in communication 
with Metternich and Nesselrode. The two 
names which Vitrolles had shown had convinced 
him. Metternich was at first more doubtful,but 
he said to Vitrolles: ‘If you were sent here by 
Bonaparte or by Savary, I would speak to youas 
I will now: all is open now, our intentions are 
known; we wish them to be made public.” He 
explained how the alliance had been formed 
agaiost the boundless ambition of Napoleon, 
The conditions of peace could only be such as 
would secure the equilibrium of Europe: Rus- 
sia, Austria, France must be well balanced; 
Prussia must acquire new territories; Holland 
must be again a nation. Vitrolles answered 
that *‘ ‘no diplomatic combinations, no treaties 
could secure peace; the wishes of France must 
also be consulted. Sbe was tired of Napoleon, 
who had himself been obliged to prorogue bis 
Chambers. . . . In short, there could be no 
peace with Bonaparte, and there could be po 
France without the Bourbons. . The 
ministers looked at each other: it was the first 
time tbat the name of Bourbon had been pro- 
nounced. After a little silence, Metternich 
spoke first ard said: ‘We have been in France 
for two montbs,and we find among the people no- 
thing to justify your declarations. There seems 
to be no regret for the past, no expressions of 
discontent with the present. We have, itis true, 
seen a few émigrés, whoask us very timidly if 
it is our intention to bring back the King. But 
they leave us withcut a word when we tell them 
that we have nosuch desire,’ ” 

Vitrolles was playing a terrible game, It was 
quite clear that bis mission could not long be 
kept secret from Napoleon. If the kings and 
emperors made their peace with bim, Vitrolles 
was a lost man: he could only save his head by 
a voluntary exile. We cannot wonder if, once 
engaged in bis dangerous enterprise, be put all 
his energy into bis work, What Metternich 
said was very true, and we have seen the same 
thing in our times. So many revvlutions have 


swept the soil of France that the peasant is al- 





ways cautious and uneasy ; he dares not say what 
he hates or what he loves, what he fears or what 
he hopes. After the war of 1870, « hen the Ger- 
mans covered the third part of France, I went 
from Brittany to Bordeaux, and from Bordeaux 
to Paris, and I was not able any where to discern 
what were the real sentiments and wishes of 
the peasantry touching the future of France. 
Metternich in 1814 felt how dangerous it would 
be for the allies themselves to give a new gov- 
ernment to a conquered pation. The stigma of 
foreign pressure was always on the Restoration 
Government, and it soon became a vulgar invec 
tive to say that the Bourbons bad been brought 
back in the *‘ fourgons des Cosaques.” The con- 
versations of Metternich with Vitrolles possess 
deep interest, as they show us the principal 
statesman of the Coalition face to face with 
numberless difficulties. Metternich discussed 
with Vitrolles the new frontiers of France. 
Vitrolles said that it would be fatal to the Bour- 
bons not to give them as much as would be 
given to Napoleon. Metternich did not deny it; 
he admitted vaguely the possibility of giviug to 
France a part of the countries lying between the 
Moselle and the Rhine, and even to add Luxem- 
bourg to it. As for Belgium, he would not hear 
of it, especially on account of Antwerp. 
Vitrolles’s mission was two-fold: it was not 
enough for him to see the allies, he wished to see 
the Comte d’Artois. He first wrote to him, and 
Metternich offered tosend the letter through the 
Austrian generals who were in Franche Comté. 
While be was waiting for an answer, be had an 
interview with the Emperor Alexander; he spoke 
to him as he had done to Metternich. The Em- 
peror was cold. He praised Vitrolles’s loyalty to 
the French royal family, but added: ‘‘ The ob- 
stacles which now separate the Princes of the 
house of Bourbon from the throne seem to me 
insurmountable. They would come back embit 
tered by misfortune, and, even if they could 
sacrifice their resentment, they could not mode- 
rate those who bave suffered for them and by 
them. . . The spiritof the army, so power- 
fulin France, would be opposed to them; the 
new generations would have a spirit adverse 
to theirs, The Protestants would not see their 
return without fear and without opposition. The 
spirit of the times is not with them.” Then 
he added suddenly: ‘* Besides, do you know the 
Pricces of the royal family?’ Vitrolles said 
that he did not; that as a soldier in the army of 
Condé he bad only known tbe three gene- 
rations of this family. The Emperor said: 
“Tf you knew them, you would be persuaded 
that the burden of such a crown would be too 
heavy for them.” He then spoke of other can- 
didates—of Bernadotte, of Eug?ne Beauharnais 
—even of a republic: ‘‘A republic, wisely or- 
ganized, would perbaps suit the French mind. 
It is not in vain that ideas of liberty bave 
germinated solong ina country like yours.” Vi- 
trolles was astounded ; be almost despaired of 
bis cause. He spoke with eloquence, with fire, 
and he saw by degrees that his emotion was 
communicative. He told Alexander not to 
make an ordinary war, a strategical war—to 
mae it political; to go straight to Paris, and, 
once there, to allow French opinion to manifest 
itself: ‘‘I will leave my head in the hands of 


your Majesty if this opinion does not pronounce | 


itself for the reéstablisbment of movarcby.” 





| 
| 


| 


Alexander was seduced by this idea of making | 


the war more politica) than strategical, and to 
show himself in Paris, not as the enemy but as 
the friend of the French people. 


**I leave to- | 


nigbt,” said be, ** for the beadquarters of Prince | 


Sch wartzenberg. 
versation will have great results.” 

The negotiations at ChAtillon soon came to an 
end. Vitrolles became al] the more important. 


I promise you tbat our con- | 


The allied mini-ters were so isolated that they 
were extremely anxious to enter into relations 
with Frenchmen. The sovereigns declared that 
they would treat no more with Napoleon, and 
Vitrolles was among them the voluutary advo- 
cate of the Bourbons. They all felt or thought 
tbat behind Vitrolles was Talleyrand, who had 
so long been the arbiter of Europe. Vitrolles 
bad gained much, but so far be bad not bound 
bis action with the action of the Princes. He 
saw Monsieur for the first time at Nancy. His 
credentials to him were a few words written on 
a piece of gauze by Mme. de Durfort, a letter of 
Metternich, and a ring with the device ‘*God 
and the King.” M.de Vitrolles was well re- 
ceived. He says himself, not very modestly: 
‘IT brought a kingdom, and it was felt” He 
urged Monsieur to seize at once the royal au- 
thority in the provinces in the name of the 
King, to summon all his friends, to form an 
administration. He explained to bim men and 
things in France. All was new to Monsieur ; he 
was a stranger in his own country. On bis side, 
he explained to Vitrolles who these Bourbons 
were whom he bad undertaken to replace in 
their old station. 


GERMAN POLITICS. 
BERLIN, January 29, 1884. 

OvrR political situation bas not undergone any 
essential change since the beginning of the new 
year. People begin to enjoy peace, and the ap- 
prehensions of war into which tbey had been 
frightened last year are lusing ground. The ge- 
neral aspects are, in fact, more cheerful, ,altbough 
the Government continues to undo what was 
done in the decade of 1868 to 1878, The Lard- 
tag is discussing new taxes, which in the inte- 
rest of our agrarians are tu be laid on the cani- 
talists and the ‘‘ bloated bondbolders ”; and Bis- 
marck, although daily receiving his own minis- 
ters and foreign ambassadors, passes his leisure 
hours in reading the works of the Abbé Lamen- 
nais. Thiok of that mystical, obscure, and vi- 
sionary priest, and the sober, empirical, and 
clear-headed Chancellor! Whoever takes part 
in public affairs is uneasy if not despondent, ard 
nobody knows how the present state of affairs 
willend One expects wonders from tbe death 
of the Emperor; anotber waits for the retire- 
ment of the Chancellor, or for the return to bis 
policy of former days, although these latter 
events will never happen. The transactions of 
our patliamentary bovies are dull and uninterest- 
ing; in short, itis tbe reaction of the popular 
mind against the entbusiasm of tbe late war, 
and against the excitement of roused passions. 
The same state of feeling prevails in otber na- 
tions, too, which have undergone heavy convul- 
sions and internal revolutions, Under another 
pame, perbaps, but in essentially the same way, 
you likewise witnessed the same anxieties 
and the utter sterility of the law-making power 
for several years after your war was over. 
Whatever Bismarck coula do he bas done to dis- 
card the laws of his liberal period; but he is far 
from having been successful. Here and there a 
new reactionary plank has been inserted into a 
section of an old liberal law: but as yet he bas 
not been able to destroy the ground and frame- 
work. On Javuary Ist the new law regulating 
the industrial and professional trades (Gewe) be- 
Ordnung) went into effect. One of its cbief 
amendments is the restriction of the bicherto 
upnembarrassed movements of peddlers and com- 
mercial] travellers. The police bave succeeded in 
dealing with them as severely as possible. The 
peadler, by tbe new law, is required to show his 
stock to any police authority, and to give a cata- 
logue of bis books. In Frankfort on the Oder 
our holy Hermandad took offence at and confis- 
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cated, among others, two prominent and (to use 
the police slang) two ‘*moral” magazines, viz., 
Spemann’s Vom Fels zum Meer, a monthly of 
the character of Harper's Magazine; and Scbo- 
rer’s Familien-Blatt, a weekly, beautifully illus- 
trated, and full of useful information. The 
former has 48,000 and the latter 75,000 subscrib 
ers. The police did not consider thetn moral 
enough, and forbade their sale by peddlers. The 
ery against this outrage was so loud that the 
Regierungs-Priisident (Chief of the Government 
Circle) had to apologize for bis subordivates. In 
the Kingdom of Saxony the provision of the 
law, that peddlers infected with contagious dis 
eases, and of a revoltiog (abschreckenden) ap- 
pearance shall not be allowed to solicit custom- 
ers, was, witbout a shadow of law, extended 
to commercial travellers, who were without no- 
tice taken before the police and stripped, in or- 
der to be searcbed and exumined. In this in 
stance, too, the Government was compelled by 
general indignation to revoke an unjust inter 
pretation of tbe law. 

You bave no idea of the indifference, if not 
stupidity, of those whose interest lies in this 
direction. If they are not injured personally, 
they do not move, and eveu take delight in the 
damages suffered by otbers. It is a sorry tri- 
bute to the intellect of German publishers tbat, 
instead of fighting betimes the attacks of the 
reactionary parties on the free sale of books, 
and instead of standing hke one man in the 
maintenance of their common interest, the most 
prominent among them pointed out those whose 
publications ought to be prosecuted—provided, 
of course, that their own books and periodicals 
remained undisturbed. A friend of mine who 
is a member of the Reichstag, and manfully 
tought for free colportage, told me that be bad 
received dozens of remonstrances alleging that 
he had been too radical in bis views, that he 
had better confine himself to the confiscation of 
obscene literature: and now the first blow of the 
police has fallen upon one who remonstrated in 
this way. 

Tbe new bill for regulating hunting (Jagdord- 
nung), too, now before the Prussian Lardtag, 
has no prospect of passing. It is dictated by the 
most feudal views, for tbe exclusive benefit of 
the large eastern landholders. You can have 
no idea of the ravages made by the deer and 
wild boar on the fields of poor people in the 
neighborhood of deer parks, who nevertheless 
are not allowed to guard themselves against the 
game by shooting it, and are even criminally 
punished for so doing. A majority of Liberals 
and Conservatives bave declared themselves 
against that bill, the latter in anticipation of 
their defeat in the coming campaign if they 
should sustain suchalaw, One after another 
the Conservatives dropped off when they saw 
the impossibility of carrying the measure for 
the Government. 

The conflict with Rome is further than ever 
from being settled. 
geant, and the Uitramontanes are still asking 
more, while the Government answers that it 
has dene enough to show its good-will toward 
the Roman Cbureb. The agitation of our U! 
tramontaues is therefore kepc up with tbe old 
phrases and with empty declarations. On the 
other baud, Minister Gossler, a few days ago, 
in reply to an interpeliation of the Centre in tne 
Landtag, positively declared that the two most 
obnoxious archbhishops—viz.: those of Cologne 
and Posen—would never be pardoved, while the 
Bishop of Miioster nad lately been allowed to 
return to his flock. This is the first sign of 
manbovud which a Prussian Minister bas mani- 
fested in this respect for the last four years. 
The “ Chaplain’s Press” of course cried out that 
the days of Fulk had returned, and that the 
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Roman Catbolic Church was still a victim of 
Prussian cruelty. This is sheer nonsense. I 
thivk that the Government has yielded much 
more than was necessary. The charge, too, that 
Catholics, in consequence of the removal of 
their disobedient priests, were unable to wor 
ship, 1s just now a shallower pretext than ever, 
since hundreds, if not thousands, of clergymen 
(as Many as have applied for reinstatement) 
have been reappointed. Besides, a Government 
cannot reasonably be called partial, and unjust 
toward the Catholics, which among its com 
manding generals, ministers of state, and high 
civil dignitares numbers proportionally as many 
Catholics as Protestants, The real fact is that 
even the most tolerant grows tired of conces 
sions. Bismarck, of course, is only indulgent 
so far as he can gain valuable considerations. 
If he gets them, he will do everything— quan 


’ 


tum mutatus ab illo !—to please Rome. He holds 
a few more trumps in his band, and if he can 
play them to advantage he will do so without 
the least scruple. His end is to gain the parlia 
mentary support of the Centre, which at present, 
by codperating with the Conservatives, com 
mands a small majority in the House. Any 
other reasun does not influence bim. 
have consequently lost all confidence in their 
former leader. 
already stagnant. 
appeals to the Liberals, he will meet with utter 
coldness and indifference. 
of interest in this diplomatic game of bluff is 


People 


The whole conflict with Rome ts 
If the Chancellor ever again 


The only question 


which of the antagonists will be prompt and 
sharp enough to outwit the other. [n all otber 
respects the details of the struggle are disgust 
ing, and do not deserve notice 

Tae Conseil Supérieur (Volkswirthsehafts 
rath) has once more been in session during the 
last few days and will shortly close its sittings 
It was convened to give its opinion on the bil 
of accident insurance by and for the different 
trades. What distinguishes this august body 
from parliamentary assemblies is, that even be 
fore arriving in Berlin they are earnestiv en 
treated to despatch business, and not to sit 
longer than afew days. As even tne Landtag 
refused to grant salaries and travelling expenses 
to these geutry, they are politely invited by the 
minister to come at their own expense, and, de 
spite all obloquy, to sacrifice their valuable time 
for so patriotic a purpose. But,alas! in this sinful 
world, appeals of this sort are ata heavy dis 
count, and only 50 per cent. of the immortsl or 
ginal nuoiber packed their lunch boxes and 
purchased a ticket for Berlin. The Stettin por 
ter who had been appointed by the King’s plea 
sure, could not afford toc 


petty cash, aud to another of th’s meritorious 


me, being short of 


class of private officers the company in whose 
service he earns bis daily bread refused bim the 
desired furlough, under the pretext that be was 
such a copsummate blockbead that be would dis 
ne. W hv the 


other councilors do not defray the travelling 


credit the town from which be 





‘ ’ 


expeoses of their poorer bretbren, [ cannot un 


derstand. In my opinion a inan, if he be 





obly a porter, Woo knows ail about trade and 
commerce, manufacturing and shipping, agri- 
culture and finarce, railroad matters and 
telegrapbic improvements, and can make 
apy number of speeches or give opinions on 
them, is worth at least a dozen crowns. Let 
me, finally, state that the majority of these 
sages Were from the beginning in conflict with 
their creator, aud were evem so disrespectful as 
openly to oppose bis bill. The fact 1s, thet at 
the head of this ccnspiracy (in Bismarck’s eyes 
every male citizen isa conspirator who does Lot 
ful'y and most unequivocally endorse bis views) 
stand the manufacturers [bey smell the rat: 


there ls money in the biul—not for, but against 









them; and the Government will finally compe 


them to foot it. +44 


Correspondence. 


THE ‘BREADWINNERS* AND ‘DEM 
RACY 
To THE Epitror oF THe Nation 
Sin: The autborship of the ‘ Kreadwinners 


is,as lL see by a paragraph now going the rounds 


of the press, to be kept from the put White 
I do not intend to bavard any guess as to w 
the author is, | would hke to surmise that the 
‘Breadwinpners*® is by the same band as 
mocracy,’ the novel which sot years ayo had 
a certain degree of success this try i 
avery great success in England Let wey 
was a sketch of Washington sectal andy tical 
life, evidently written by some one familiar 
with it. Tne *‘ Breadwinners’ is a sketch of 
Cleveland social and political life, also written 
by one quite at bome toit. Tam bv no means 
an admirer of either book : vet in both there ts 
the same strong, arse, Nast li irawing of 
aspect and characters in s al and pol ‘ 
which comes directiv bome to every people 
Tbe work is crude, and there are few fine 
touches to it. It is alwavs provoking|ly i 
the verge of being verv good, and vet distinetly 
never Is Verve good In * Den t v, as tn the 
‘Breadwinners,’ we feel cor iseof the same 
keen, observant eve, working thr ghoa hand 
which is quite lacking im training, and which 
also, either naturally or f ndolence, is un 
equal to a sustained eff l fanev it would be 
safe to guess that the author bad worked ona 
De Ws per He certaioly ha seen ag ideal 
f polit ins, and was never a ma f busines 
That he was e inthe army is plain. Who he 
s, Lbavex tt re otest idea A 
Roerosn arv 8 


MONGOLIAN AND INDIAN NOSES 


wsition that their flat noses may have arisen 
Allow 


me to say that itis the custom of the wild sioux 


} 
from their peculiar wav of eating meat 
to partake of flesh in this wayv—in fact, was the 


universal custom, but their noses have remained 
a most prominent feature, and the more one 
*knows” of the Dakotas, the more the exceed- 
ing great number of extremely large noses im 
presses bim. Roman noses are a prevailing 
feature, but the booked cr (what we are led to 
suppose from illustravions of the nose of our 
Jewish biethren) Je@ish nose is well represented. 
The “iurped up,” or Milesian, also is not uncom 
mon,but always largeand prominent. So the per 

us mode of conveyance that Mr. Gilmour de 
scribes carnot have modified tbe size of his 
Very traly yours, 


M. A. Swirt. 


Mongolian’s nose. 


GUIDES TO WHIST- PLAYING. 
To TRE EpiTOR OF THE NATION: 

Stk: Tam past forty and have begun intime 
to prepare for a happy old age by learnivg 
whist. 
the name of a manual which makes asharp dis 
tinction between those playing-rules leid down 


Now, can sny of your readeis give me 


for thesake of securing uniformity of practice 
among viayers, aud those other play ing-rules by 
following which a man wins moretricks tban he 
otherwise would? Allow me w make my mean- 
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ing clearer by referring to two practices which 
prevail among drivers, Tbe driver turns to the 
right (ia America) on meeting another vehicle, 
and not to the left (as they do in Rome), just 
because 
the rightand not the left; but he sits on a high 
cushion for another kind of reason— 
namely, inorder that he may see the road bet- 
ter.—Yours truly, V. R. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., February 11, 1884. 


quite 


[So far as our information goes, there is no 
work on whist which treats separately the two 
classes of rules; but as all good books on 
whist give the reasons for the rules,the learner 
may and classify for himself 
without great difliculty. In Mr. Buckland’s 
most elementary and excellent ‘ Whist for 
Allen; New York: 

Welford), the advice as to playing 
and the advice as to ‘‘ uniformity 


distinguish 


Beginners’ (London: 
Scribner ¢ 
is ample 
of practice,” by which we suppose our corre- 
spondent means the scientific method of play- 
ing both partners’ hands as one, is necessarily 
Both ‘‘ Cavendish” and the 
sligutly bumptious but very acute book on 
‘American Whist’ (Boston: Osgood) ought 
also to be consulted.—Ep. Nation. ] 


very slight. 


THE ABUSE OF LAW-MAKING, 
To THE Epitror oF THE NATION : 

Sir: The excellent article in last week’s 
Nation on the subject of “Excessive Legislation” 
leads me to call attention to the mischievous 
competition, especially manifest of late among 
members of the Legislature, in 
passed, to the end, chiefly, of gaining credit 
with constituents for industry and efficiency. 
At the close of each sessicn, lists of achieve- 


ously adjudged a person insane, when such dect- 


| sion is questioned. 


“stern custom bas decreed” it shall be | 


It seems almost self-evident that men who 
have devoted much of their time to the study of 
mental diseases, and who have had long experi- 


| 


THE NEW PUBLIC-LANDS PROBLEM. 


| To THE EpiTor oF THE NaTION: 


ence in dealing with the insane, should be better | 


qualified to decide whether or not a man is in- 
sane than a jury as ordinarily composed. 


Yet | 


any one would naturally infer from reading the | 
article entitled “Doctors in Court,” which ap- | 


peared in your issue of the 7th iost., that you 


| believe that the scientific study of mental dis- 
| eases naturally disqualifies a man for holding | 


the position of an arbiter between the person 
suspected to be of unsound mind and those who 
have caused him to be confined in an asylum. 
Certainly you will be the last to admit that 
training in any other vocation, except that of 
the “alienist,” di:qualifies a man for forming a 
sound opinion upon questions connected with 
that calling. Why an exception to the general 
rule should be made in this particular case it is 
hard to understand. 

The rights of the insane must be respected, 
but the safety of the community at large must 
be respected as well. If, therefore, a man has 
been proved to be under the delusion that he is 
constantly annoyed by imaginary enemies, and 


| shows a tendency to mistake real persons for 


gettinz laws | 


these imaginary enemies—as I believe was actu- 
ally the case with regard to youvg Meredith— 
the responsibility of givivg bim entire freedom 
of intercourse with his fellows is a very grave 
one, Such a person demands and spould re- 
ceive our warmest sympathy, but it is not a 
case that should be put onthe same footing as 
the case of a reel or supposed criminal, The 
fact of the existence of such a form of insanity 
being once satisfactorily proved by tbe unani- 
mous consent of those best qualified to give an 


| opinion upon the subject, it would seem that an 


ments inthis line are paraded by members or 


their friends, with something of the pride shown 


by savages in multiplying the scalps of enemies | 


on their belts, Last year most of the newspa- 
pers hereabouts publisbed such lists, and the 
public were called upon to admire their lawgiv- 
ers according to the degree of their activity and 
success in lumbering the statute book. Tbe 
worth, the need, of the laws thus held upas 
passports to popular confidence and esteem 
seemed to be regarded as of secondary import- 
ance, or of no importance at all. 
bers of the Legislature are not alone at fault 
here. The voters must take a good share of 
blame to themselves for the establishment of 
this foolish test of legislative usefulness, and 
this fact shows the necessity of just such work 
as is being done by the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Pohtical Education. 
JoHN H, MAGEE. 
TrseunaH, N. Y., February 17, 1884, 


DOCTORS IN COURT, 
To THE EpiTror OF THE NATION; 

Sin: That doctors have in some cases forfeited 
the confidence of all respectable people by con- 
sentirg to certify to the insanity of people 
whom they knew to be sane, is doubtless true. 
That they bave also frequently made mistakes 
in their diagnosis of insanity is likewise true. 

The true remedy against the evils of the pre- 
sent system would, it seems to me, be found in 
the appomtment of a Commission on Lunacy in 


each State. This Commission might be com- 


posed both of medical and non-medical men; 
but it should be composed of men of recognized 
integrity, intelligence, and impartiality. To 
this Commission appeals should be taken from 
the decision of the physicians who have previ- 


Now, mem- | 


appeal to the sympathy of the jury was no 
longer in place, and that an intciligent judge 
could no longer have any doubt as to the action 
that should be taken in the matter. 

In conclusion, the writer must confess that 
he was surprised to find that the editor of the 
Nation, a journal which has always borne the 
reputation among American journals for en- 
lightenment and liberality of judgment, gave 
countenance to the vulgar prejudice against 
trained medical experts. S. H. 


PHILADELPHIA, February 9, 1884, 





{‘‘S. IL.,” it is hardly necessary to say, is a 
physician. We shall not attempt to discuss 
his “surprise” at our giving countenance to 
what he calls the ‘‘ vulgar prejudice” against 
medical experts, because he does not under- 
take to give any reason for this emotion on 
his part. 
thinking that the prejudice has a good deal to 
rest upon; ¢. g., that 
cases paid to make out a case of insanity or 
the reverse. If we areright,the prejudice is not 
vulgar. On the other hand, ‘‘S. H.” should, if 


We have given several reasons for 


alienists are in most 








| ming and much of Montana and Idaho. 


Srr: In your issue of January 24th, vou re- 
fer to the resolution passed by the House, under 
the lead of Mr. Holman, which moots the ques- 
tion that all the public domain sball be ‘‘dis- 
posed of under the provisions of the Homestead 
law only.” Itisa sad misfortune that so many 
questions of real importance prove the foot-ball 
of supposed partisan advantage. The dealing of 


| the Government with the public lands is not 


even discussed in Congress according to its 
merits, but wholly on the supposed effect upon 
the voting public of the speeches made and 
policy pursued. 

During the present session of Congress one bill 
looking toward a reconsideration of the public. 
land question bas been offered by one of the 
new members from Kansas, Judge Peters. It 
provides for the classification of the public 
lands into agricultural, grazing, timber, and 
mineral lands. Whether its provisions are wise 
and practicul I know not, as I have not seen the 
bill; but the idea of thus classifying the lands is 
wise. In Kansas the lands west of tbe 100th 
meridian are utterly unfit for agriculture un- 
less the land be irrigated, and yet the present 
policy of the Government assumes that all these 
lands are as good for agricultural uses as those 
100 miles east of them; and there are bills be- 
fore Congress which propose to repeal all modes 
by which any one can secure title to any of said 
lands save ‘‘under tbe provisions of the Home- 
stead law only.” There are settlhrs at Dodge 
City, almost on the 100th meridian, who bave 
for ten years tried to raise fruit and vegetables 
without the use of irrigation, and in no year 
has it proved possible. West of Dodge City, 
forty miles, is the settlement of Garden City, 
which depends wholly upon water from the 
Arkansas River to raise the crops. 

Professor Snow, of the Kansas State University, 
in a recent article on the ‘‘ Climate of Kansas,” 
says: ‘‘ Kansas may be divided into three sec- 
tions iu reference to its rainfall. West- 
ern Kansas has from ten to fifteen inches of an 
average annual precipitation,” which is alto- 
getaer inadequate for agriculture. Kansas ties 
between longitude 94° 45’ and 102°; hence, west 
of 99° 35’ of longitude, according to Professor 
Snow, the rainfall is less than sixteen inches. In 
Colorado, with its 106,475 square miles, New 
Mexico, with 124,450 square miles, Arizona, with 
130,800 square miles, Utab, with 109,600 square 
miles, Nevada, with 83,500 square miles, as well 


| as the western tbird of Kansas, with 24,335 square 


miles—in all 579.158 squsre miles—there are no 
lands (or so nearly none as not at all to influence 
the problem) which can be cultivated for agri- 
cultural uses, save by irrigation; and to this 1m- 
mense aggregate may probably be added Wyo- 
One 
would suppose the time had arrived for the 


| statesmen at Washington to at least devise a new 


| Government has now to deal, 


we are wrong for reasons whith he is able to | 
state, give them, and not confine himself to | 
expressing surprise—an inconclusive species of | 


argument. That a Commission on Lunacy, 
composed of medical and non-medical men, 
vould give us any better machinery than the 
courts of justice, aided by physicians, now 
afford, we doubt. 


| are generally constituted,it would be inferior. 


But if ‘‘S. H.” thinks the prejudice against 


| alienists vulgar, why in the world does he 


want any non-medical men on his commis- 
sion 7—Ep, Nation. | 


public-land policy for the so nearly wholly 
chavged character of the lands with which the 
The bill of Judge 
Peters, above referred to, may be the beginning 
of some sensible consideration of the question, 
by classification of the lands; and this need not 


| be either an expensive or a difficult matter. 


Probably, as such bodies | 


The amount of land in the States and Territo- 
ries last above named which may be irrigated is 
not, relatively to their aggregace areas, large, 
but very smal]. That these lands should be held 
for disposal only ‘‘ under the provisions of the 
Homestead law” is undoubtedly wise; but the 
limit of acreage to be taken by any one person 
should be eighty acres, in lieu of one hundred 
and sixty acres; for settlement must be more 
dense when irrigation is used, and eighty acre’ 
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would be all an ordinary farmer could utilize. 
The rest of the lands—nine-tenths at least of the 
total area—not counting the inconsiderable num 
ber of square miles of mineral and timber lands, 
are fit only for grazing. The natural grasses 
found will not sustain more than one steer to 
each ten or fifteen acres of land—or sixty-four 
to thirty-tbree steers tothe square mile. This 
seems a smal! number of animals to be supported 
onatract of land one mile square, and yet the 
number here stated is too large rather than the 
reverse. I should doubt the wisdom of selling 
these lands outright; but why not lease them 
for a term of years? Is not the whole coun 
try interested in the production of abundant, 
healthy, and cheap beef? Nowhere in America, 
at least, if in the world, can cattle be bred and 
put into the market so cheaply as upon the great 
plains which lie at the foot of the Rocky Moun 
tains and the ranges west of them. These cattle 
are not the fat cattle from which the choice cuts 
are made, but the common meats of the packing 
barrel or the cheaper meats of the butcher; or 
they supply to the feeders of cattle, at less price 
than the farmer of Obio or further e st can raise 
them. the animals which are fatted for export 
or the tables of those able to pay for good meat. 

To-day the castle men are buying up the wa 
ter fronts, and great corporations or men of 
large means are securing control of the water, 
and push the man of moderate capital off 
the plains. All this be obviated, and 
men of small capital can embark in the grazing 
of cattle, if the Government will only icsure 
them some right of possession through a lease; 
and with the right to fence, pot only more cat- 
tle can be raised, but at a less cost, for the mar- 
kets of the East. Besides, the Government, 
leasing the Jand for not more than fifteen years 
at a time. can watch the effect -f grazing on the 
wild grasses and prevent their destruction, 
whieh is far more important than will seem to 
persons unacquainted with the plains. Asa na- 
tion we have dealt with our forests on the prin- 
ciple of “after us the deluge”, and unless a halt 
is called upon the grazing of the plains, and the 
of its grasses is regulated, we sball see our 


can 


use 
cattle interests rise very high and rapidly, and 


then collapse as suddenly. 
FRONTIERSMAN, 


LAWRENCE, Kansas, February 14, 1884. 





OF THE DEPRESSION 
BUSINESS. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 


THE CAUSE IN 


Sr: In your issue cf this week you state that 
the present depression in trade has been caused 
by abnormal activity and overproduction in 
certain bravuches of business, and that what is 
needed is “a redistribution of employments” 
This is in accordance with the accepted theories 
of political economy. If we would accept these 
theories, we must believe that the cause of the 
present troubles lies inthe fact that we have 
been busy producing the wrong articles; that 
we have produced what was not wanted, and 
bave failed to produce what was wanted; and 
that all we have to do now is to turn round and 
producé the things that are really called for, 
and all will be well again. The difficulty with 
this theory is that it requires us to believe that 
there are certain wants and demands now un- 
satisfied and unsupplied, not because of the lack 
of means to purchase but because of the scarcity 
of the thing to be purchased. But if there are 
any productions of buman labor that are now 
scarce, they must command high prices and 
furnish large profits to the producers ; and any 
‘apital that might now be unemployed would 
be hastening to secure a share of those profits. 
As a matter of fact, however, there is in this 
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country at the present time an immense amount There are three attitudes w N e a 
cf unemployed capital, and there are no symp sumed by Cabinet officers 
toms tbat even the sbrewdest and most enter First, they might be 
prising of its owners have any idea that there is in publi Ss1o1 st as now e 
any possible field in which they can employ it mmiutt I that w 
with profit to themselves. song, as the Se tarics W y 
If, however, we consider the cause of our the Opposit and taunt “ 
present troubles to be anabnormal activity and policy, while the ! 
overproduction, not in errtain classes of busi- to base their : 
ness, but in business general if we consider taries, t ‘ 
that the wealtby and thrifty among our people ed to as e £ ‘ 
have endeavored to do more business than the Course, no Sr 
condition of the country permitted, to create his place wt t . 
more productions than the pecuniary ability of f the House: and, t 
the rest of the community enable i thet it cor nal : ! s t be 
sume, we bavean explanation that fits the pres resign and Dew a 
ent state of the facts. A large portion of the Pres nt Now in ; 
community have been esger to ac the Ca td ’ . 
wealth, to make profitable investments, to save 1 gene ACTS ASA W 
up their income or their e irnings and put them sponsible f 
where they should bring annual returns greatin ven 
People have seen that factories produced for 1 y 1 . , 
their owners large profits, and they bave forth set a Minis ‘ , 8 
with proceeded to build new factories in the the t f ’ 
hope of securing for themselves similar protits seen any sa keTOry ‘ 
In like manner capital bas bastened to build | but pr be \ 
new railroads, toerect new warehouses, and t Ministry is pra 
extend and multiply all branches of trade and lepe nt 
business. But the fact bas beer verlooked that Prenaiic i , 
profitable business aud protitable pi iclion nd that the 
cannot be increased indetinitely without a ex ment. Leans 
responding increase of customers and copsum nt, wi - . ’ 
ers. While there bas been recent!y an it must Linately ™ 5 
mense increase of production, the wages of the SS Is 
poor, Which fix the limit of their ability toy sip, wl 
chase and to consume, bave not been largely . here tr t 
increased, and the rich bave sought rat! an in Lrrevy $ 
creased accamulation of wealth than a fuller President's | . 
gratification of their daily wants and desires The ditt ( M y 
Thus, instead of one factory producing and sel] fa defeat, w ‘hey , 
irgataproetita supply of products tbat rather lie ats 
fell short of than exceededthed and for them ment, ant y of 
we have had two or three factories producinga try it ; 24 
supply much in excess of the demand, and stance that the | ‘ 
sequently competing with each ctherintheen- Without the sent of 
deavor to seli their surplus stock, and < git defeated Minist ; 
at no prctitorat a loss. Finally the factories | ‘ dis } . 
bave cut down tbe wages of theiremployees or =! bashed . ° 
have dismissed them altcgetber 1 the espa re BOY . 
city of the poor to purchase and ns is Ministry is met i i 
thus been largely taken away fr: them, w , ya hostile s “ ‘ 
the inclination of the rich in that direction bas 5 a , s 
been lessened by the loss of their al div j ¢ rat 
dends, and thus the original miscbief of over Cie - 
preduction bas been increased and intensified r $ A 
Brie fly, the theorv here suggested ts this Cal et 1 } “ 
that our people heave been trving ¢t vest erent from wt Cis t ¢ 
capital protitably, to do more business, than actly what M. Grevy , { ul 
their capacity and inclivation to consume made ty in Frat Na} i 
possible, and that the result bas been to seriously posit ina stit ‘ 
reduce that capacity and inclination, andt Sieyes, as that ol mut 
stroy the annual returns that capital bopest then we do not want a va M , 
receive from its investments and fr business, not the President be a : a» 
U. measure independ f par res} ’ 
BosTos ‘ v fort eneral I 
‘ 7 Anothe i i fr it fact 
‘ , f } + 
CABINET OFFICERS IN CONGRESS ee oe papi 
- the House, they mig ta | feat 
To THE Epitorn oF THE Nation be sent into private life, and mei rs might be 
Str: In bis letter of Januarv 14 Nat _No unwilling t risk t eir seats by a pti flice. 
9) Mr. C. A. Towne, after stating with great Is it not conceivable that a distr pa 1 of 
force the advantaces of giving to the Cabinet having its member a Cabinet officer, mignt 
seats in Congress, gives expression to doubt on make some arrangement for keeping t at 
ne point ‘Whether it would also in time ren- at his disposal in case of need ? 
der necessary the incorporation of the other These things show that it is impossible to for 
principle, ministerial responsibility, into our sys see just what the course of development of the 
tem, and whether such a result is to be desired, measure would be. Moreover, it is useless to 
are questions pregoant with importance, and try to pave the way by any kind of constitu 
from whose iscussion no harm can come.” Up- tional amendment. In the first place, supp 
on this mild encouragement, and asthe subject ing the end to be desired, there would be an 
seems to be attracting some attention, I should endless and irreconcilable disagreement as to 


like to say 8 word, 





what amendments were required to obtain the 
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end. But the end is by no means desired. Con- 
gress, for obvious—or, if not obvious, yet in- 


flexible—reasons, will be not only indifferent | 


but hostile; and the bostility of Congress to 
avy increase of responsibility, and therefore of 
power, in the Executive 1s mi'd compared with 
that which exists in the State Legislatures. To 
expect, tberefore, to obtain favorable action in 
advance in this direction from twenty-seven 
State Legislatures would be considerably more 
visionary than to advocate a constitutional 
amendment probibiting the manufacture and 
sale of liquor. 

The first and simplest step in the process, and 
that which would give the country a taste that 
would soon grow intu an appetite—namely, the 
presence of the Cabinet on regular days of the 
week on the floor of the House, just as they now 
appear before the committees—might be brougbt 
about any day by a simple resolution of the 
House. 
first step cancelled if not satisfactory. 

But even this step, simple as it seems, will 
never be taken by Congress of its own motion. 
The interests bound up with the present methods 
of doing business are too many and too strong 
to be overcome from the inside When some 
stropg public man shall become disgusted with 
the present anarcby and helplessness in Con- 
gress, aud have the courage totake the stump 
and tell the people just what he wants, he will— 
provided he is of the requisite calibre, intel- 
lectual, moral, and pbysical—be astonished at 
the gigantic furce which will place itself at his 
disposal. Butler’s career in Massachusetts is 
pregnant with instruction; and if good men 
refuse to learn the lesson, they may be sure 
that bad men will take it out of their bands. 


Boston, February 15, 1884. 


Notes. 





THE literary event of the week has been the 
actual appearance of ‘‘ Part I—A—Ant” of the 
‘New English Dictionary on Historical Princi- 
ples,’ edited by Dr, J. A. H. Murray for the 
Philological Society (Macmillan & Co.). This 
is not the time todo more than advise every 
one who can afford it to procure it straightway. 
The price of each part is $3 25, and this part, for 
example, deals with 8,365 words, of which 6,797 
have separate articles. Its 352 pages repre- 
sent a quarter of one volume of the six which 
the work is expected to fill. Dr. Murray’s ap- 
preciation of bis colaborers is very hearty and 
generous, and it is gratifying to observe his in- 
debtedness to many Americans, foremost among 
whom is Mr. Fitzedward Hall. American au- 
thors, likewise, have been freely laid under 
contribution in the illus'rative quotations, The 
typograpbical arrangement and impression are 
excellent, and wortby of the Clarendon Press. 
The division of the page is into three columns. 

Townsend Mac Coun, 744 Broadway, publishes 
immediately ‘ The James Madison Letters, 1769- 
1838,’ in four volumes, 8vo, areprint of the 
Philadelphia edition published by orcer of Con- 
gress in 1865. 

D, Lothrop & Co, Boston, will publish next 
month ‘American Explorations in the Ice 
Zones,’ by Professor J. E. Nourse, U. 8. N. 

Henry Holt & Co. bave in press ‘ The Life and 
Poems of Theodore Winthrop,’ edited by his 
sister. 

Scribe’s “ Bertrand et Raton’ 
the French plays published by William R. Jen- 
kins in the series “ ThéAtre Contemporain.” 


, 


The fifth part of Mr. N. Ponce de Leon’s | 


‘Englisb-Spanish Technological Dictionary ' 


The rest might be left to time, or the | 


is the latest of | 


| reaches the word Diamagnetism and the 240th of a special American political economy.” 


page. 


The submission of the Merv kbans to Russia | 


gives timeliness to the reprint by Funk & Wag- | 


nalls of O’Donovan’s ‘ Merv Oasis.’ Such is not 
exactly the new title, which is ‘ Merv,’ the abbre- 


really is. 
to the naif dependence of the Turcomanus on 
their very mixed and limited ordnance to meet 
“the possible arrival of the Russians,” will 
repay rereading just now. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have issued a very 
pleasing new edition of Dean Stanley’s ‘ Lectures 
on the History of the Eastern Church.’ 

The English-reading public are to be congratu- 
lated on baving an early translation of Diintzer’s 
‘ Life of Goethe,’ by far the most valuable life yet 
produced. The task bas been accomplished by 
Mr. Thomas W, Lyster, of the National Library 
of Ireland, who has proceeded in a very 1utelli- 
gent way, exercising considerable freedom in 
improving upon tbe original—as in quoting 
literally where Diintzer paraphrased—supply- 
ing foot notes which add decidedly to the value of 
the work, and a choice Goethe bibliography 
Above all, he has furnished a copious index, 
which Diintzer, »nore Germanico, bad neglected. 
The original illustrations are retained. The 
whole makes a plump 12mo volume of 
nearly 600 pages (Macmillan & Co). 

Mr. Charles Francis Adams, jr., has put fortb 
a new (third) edition of his ‘College Feticb,” 
with supplementary matter in confirmation of his 
views derived from a speech to Yale Alumni by 
Mr. George 8S. Merriam, a paper by Prof. E. J. 
James, in the Popular Science Monthly, and 
from editorial articles in the same magazine. 

In Science for February 1, Mr. Samuel Garman, 
of the Museum of Comparative Zodélogy at Cam- 
bridge, pictures a shark newly found in Japan- 
ese waters, which he is inclined to regard as 
typical of a new order, if not the possible ‘‘ sea 
serpent ” whose existence has given rise to so 
much controversy in our time. The head and 
sbape of the body (which Is less than four inches 
in its greatest diameter) make this a plausible 
suggestion, though the length of the individual in 
question is only five feet. Mr. Garman gives a 
fuller aescription of it, with a larger plate, in 
tbe Bulletin of the Essex Institute. 

The Art Interchange of January 3 has a taste- 
ful repeating design of Azaleas, which follows 
ahappy mean between the realistic and the 
Morris types of decorative flower work. 

The ‘ Plant Studies’ of Mr. Haité. which we no- 
ticed some weeks since upon the prospectus, as an 
English publication for the use of artists ‘London, 
Quaritcb), bas in the first number quite justified 
our deprecatory prevision. The plates are poor 
realism and worse design, needlessly coarse in 
execution (considering the facility of getting 
good reproductions at present), and as a whole 
not so good as any second-rate draughtsman 
could do for bimself. 

Parts 95.100 of the new Brockhaus’ Conversa- 
tions-Lexikon (New York: L W. Scbmidt) 
are double numbers, and, for an exception, bave 
no maps, but the usual plates—on fowls, galva- 
nism, garden tools, gas-macbines, ordnance, etc. 
They carry the work well into the letter G. 
Among the I6nger articles are Prisons (Gefdng- 
| niswesen) and Free-Trade, in which latter we 
find the following statement about our own 
| country, to be denied or confirmed by those who 
| think the task easy in tbe present condition of 
| parties: ‘Since then (1861-67) the American 








tariff bas, despite numerous changes, maintained 
| a high protectionist character; and though a 
counter free-trade current is not lacking, the 
majority ot the people are friendly to the pro- 
tective system, because they see in it the basis 


viation suggesting tbe epitome which thisreprint | 


Under Birth Statistics some suggestive compari- 
sons between Germany and France occur. In 1872 
tbe number of living birtbs in the two countries 


was respectively 1,626,037 and 966,000, In the next 


| eight years Germany never fell below its figure, 


The passages on pp. 184, 185, relating | 





France never equalled or surpassed its own but 
once, viz., in 1876, * ben 966 682 were born, against 
Germany's 1,757,701 (also a high water mark), 
Since that year France bas steadily and alarm- 
ingly fallen off, ia 1880 producing only 920,177, 
Four pages, or eight columns, are given to Gali 
leo, which exceeds the space devoted to Frede- 
rick the Great. Gambetta (whose name Léon is 
said to stand for Napoléon) is disposed of in five 
columns, and Garibaldi in four and a half. Both 
characters are fairly judged, but the Italian, 
botwithstandiug his anti-German filibustering 
in 1870, more sympathetically. Gallia is the 
chief geographical article. Fremont, Margaret 
Fuller, Fulton, Garrison, and Gartield are among 
the American names. The late President is com- 
memorated as the ‘‘dark horse” of the conven- 
tion of 1880, and just censure is passed upon his 
attitude toward civil-service reform in the 
closing year of his life. 

The current number of the Réforme Sociale 
states that the correspondence of Le Play with 
M Charles de Ribbe, a prominent disciple of the 
founder of the school called ‘‘de la Paix Sociale,” 
will shortly be published by the latter, who will 
prefix a study of M. le Play. In the same 
pumber we read that on moving day in Paris 
(January 8), 4,500 families went out of the city 
to 3,200 thut came in—a hopeful sign, thinks the 
editor. 

The Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 
organ of the French school at Athens, for De- 
cember, reaches us late. It has a double belio- 
gravure of a pedimental series of Myrina statu- 
ettes, and one of a bas-relief found at Peirzus, 
witb its usual récolte of inscriptions, articles on 
the Myrina discoveries by Pottier and Reinach, 
and inscriptions from Asia Minor, with a very 
interesting dissertation on the worship of Zeus 
Milicbios (Baal Mihk), by M. Foucart, head of 
the school. 

Ferdinand Avenarius’s ‘Deutsche Lyrik der 
Gegenwart seit 1850’ (noticed in No. 907 of the 
Nation) bas deservedly reached a_ second 
edition. Owing to the Jimited scope of this 
anthology, vo considerable accession to its list of 
poets was to be expected in a second edition; 
still, it is rather surprising to find it ricber than 
the first by only two names and about twenty- 
five pages or poems. This slight addition hardly 
bears out the publisher’s claim of ‘greatly en- 
larged” (sehr vermehrte); nor does it represent 
pure gain, for the admission of Wolfgang Kirch- 
bach cannot be considered a compensation for 
the omission of Ernst Eckstein, who appeared in 


the first edition, and whose rising fame 
as a yromancer may ~be_ supposed to 
stimulate interest in bis poetry, entitled 
to recognition on its own merits, Wiltelm 


Hertz, the other new writer admitted, has de- 
servedly found a place in this collection. The 
extract from bis ‘Bruder Rausch” awakens a 
desire to see more of it—an unusual sevsation in 
the case of the humorous pseudu-medieval epic 
so successfully created by Scheffel, but worn 
threadpare by imitators. Herr Avenarius the 
editor hasshown some not unpardonable par- 
tiality for Herr Avenarius the poet, toree of 
whose poems are given in this edition, wbereas 
the first contained only one. The two new ones 
are neither better nor worse than most imitations 
of Heine. Herr Avenarius has also given the 


| biographical data concerning himself modestly 


withheld before. He is but twenty-eight years of 
age, and is, we believe, a nepbew of Richard 
Wagner, 
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—We referred lately toa paper inthe Revue 
Historique on Napoleou’s scheme for making 
San Domingo the keystone of the French colo 
nial system. Cromwell, before him, bad built 
some hopes on the seizure of the same island, 
and bad seen his expedition, too, end in failure. 
The story is retold inthe January number of 
the New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register, by Mr. G. D. Scull, of Oxford, Enog., 
apropos of Edward Winslow's share im the ex- 
pedition as one of three commissiovers appointed 
by the Protector. This number of the Register 
is exceptionally rich io interesting matter, Mr. 
Dean’s memoir of the late Col. J. L. Chester 
adds considerably to our knowledge of the ca- 
reer and character of this indefatigable anti 
quariau. His successor, Mr. Henry F. Waters, 
furnisbes another batch of “Genealogical Glean- 
ings n England,” a large part of which relate to 
Maryland and Virginia, and bave been anno- 
tated by a local authority. While many of the 
pames are obscure, we meet with the Lees, of 
Virginia; Gov. Sir George Yardley, of that 
colopy ; John Rolfe (wbose son Thomas, by Po- 
cabontas, has numerous descendants in Eng- 
land): a collateral ancestor of Natbaniel Haw- 
thorne; and Jose Glover, of the Harvard Class 
of 1650, ‘* who was much beloved of the most 
if not alJ, and his departure much lamented of 
the most if not of all.” That these ‘ Gleanings” 
are beginning to bear fruit, is shown by the 
communicated ‘‘notes on abstracts already 
pricted.” Uoder the head of *‘ Historical In- 
telligence” we read that Mr. Lyon Gardiner 
Tyler, of Richmond, a son of the ex President, 
has ready for publication the ‘ Letters and 
Times of the Tylers, Father and Son,’ a work 
in two volumes, 8vo, obtainable by subscription. 


— The latest report of the Boston Record Com- 
missioners, their ninth, contains every entry of 
birth, death, and marriage recorded for that 
city in its own records and in those of the First 
Church from 1630 to the close of the century—the 
two often overlappivg and checking each other. 
This task has been admirably performed by Mr. 
William 8. Appleton, and the mass of names is 
made available for research by a full index, in 
which all the eccentricities of spelling are pre- 
served, as, Mirack, Mireck, Mirecke, Miriack, Mi- 
rick, Miricke, Myrick. Occasionvally,but notasa 
rule,the occupation or station of the deceased was 
recorded, as, “Paul Mitchell a fisherman living at 
Craftbold in England,” ‘‘ Richard Done neger 
servant to Capt Robt. Keayne”—that Keavne 
to whose generosity Boston owes her Old State 
House. The relationship was now and again 
quaintly indicated, as, ‘‘ Ruth of John Ruggles 
husband toour sister Ruggles sometime wife of 
Nicholas Phillips.” The clergyman’s name fre- 
quently occurs in case of marriage, or the ma- 
gistrate’s, as, ‘‘Mr. Richard Matber Pastor to 
the Church of Dorchester & Mrs. Sarah Cot- 
ton widow were married 26th—6tb month by 
John Endecott Govr.” (1656); or, “Samuel 
Veazey & Mary Virgoose [the name has been 
sought to be associated with Mother Goose] were 
married by Sam]. Sewall Esq. Assist. Nov. 25” 
(1691). Sewall’s own rapid progeny may be 
traced here. So we find the birth record of 
‘Cotton of Mr. Increase & Mariah Mather 
born Feb, 12” (Feb. 15, First Church baptismal 
date), 1662; and of his first child, “ Abigail of 
Cotton & Abigail Mather, born Aug. 22” (1687); 
and find him already uniting others in wedlock 
in 1692, “Stephen Cross & Mary Lawrence” ap- 
pearing to bethe first couple. The volume affords 
endless scope for excursicns Jike these, and is an 
invaluab!e sid to those who derive their descent 
from the early settlers of the Bay capital. 


—The knowledge of the excellence of Ameri 
can manufactures is permeating the world. 





Poole’s Index, for instance, bas found an Ita- 
lian admirer. Sig. Chilovi, librarian of the 
Marucelliava at Florence, has reviewed it (un 
der the title ** Una Curlosita Bibliografica ™) in 
the Nuova Antologia. After some just remarks 
on the utility of indexes, be sketches the history 
of Poole’s, payiag a compliment, on the way, to 
the “interest, originality, and practical wis 
dom” with which the contributers to the Li- 
brary Journal have studied ‘tbe most intricate 
problems of the management of large libraries.” 
He commends tbe execution of the Index, only 
wishing that when there were several entries 
under a single heading they bad been arranged 
more scientifically, and that,in the preliminary 
list of reviews indexed. more bibliographical de- 
tails bad been given for the sake of foreigners 
not familiar with English and American peri 
Sig. Chilovi of course turns to the Ita 
han names, Where be finds enough, both in the 
index and in the monthly supplements, to in 
terest bis countrymen. (He objects, by the 
way, to the eutry of two articles about * Nic- 
cold de’ Lapi,’ one under Niccold and one under 
Azeglio.) 
the success of the coOperative method. 


odicals, 


But bis greatest wonder is excited by 
That 
nearly fifty libraries of the most diverse charac 
ter, and stretching over & vast continent, should 
combine voluntarily to execute a work which 
no one of them could bave undertaken single 
handed, seems to him a fact worthy of note and 
imitation 
of the kind undertaken by the Italian libraries 
One might, indeed, suppose that it would be 
much easier for them than for Americans to 
accomplish such a work, being all under the 
control of the Government. But it is not so. 
Europeans feel the inconveniences of central 
ization, and do not yet know 
they have no initiative, because they expect 
everything to come down tothem from above, 
so that their organization cannot effect as much 
as the American independence. Moreover, the 
Italian libraries, be complains, have not as yet 
even the periodicals to index. 
periodical reading-room. They are, it appears, 
rich in materials for the study of the past ; they 
offer few facilities for learning what is now go 
ing on in the world. 


But he despairs of seeing anything 


its advantages: 


Only one bas a 


—Mr. Paul Lindau enjoys the reputation of 
being the cleverest literary man Germany has 
produced since Heine, so that the reader might 
fairly expect something exceptionally amusing 
and pevetrating in the observations on this 
country which he has recently published in bis 
magazine, Nord und Siid. The reader, how- 
ever, who takes up the article in the expectation 
of finding sometbing akin to Heine's remarks on 
England, will be disappointed—rot, we fancy, 
from avy inability on the part of Mr. Lindau to 
write a piquant article, but simply from the re 
ticence patural to a courteous man who has 
eaten the salt of Mr Villard’s countrymen. This 
is to be regretted, for while we have been fa- 
vored with an endless variety of British judg 
ments, and a considerable number of French, in 
telligent and reada*le German criticism has 
been rare. Some of the national features which 
struck Mr. Lindau—such as the vast scale of our 
public works and the intense commercial energy 
ofthe American character—have so often been 
remarked as to make comment needless. But 
after these, be thinks, our predominant charac 
teristic is hospitality, the enjoy ment of which is 
marred, ifmarred at all, only by the necessity 
of paying for it. It is not. of course, vulgar, ma- 
terial payment which Mr. Lindau bas in mind, 
nor yet personal flattery; but the appreciation 
of everything American demanded, not by indi- 
vidual, but, so to say, by corporate vanity. 
Our essay ist seems almost painfully conscious of 


a 


the obligation imposed by bospitality received, 
avd could pot be more coreful to avoid saving 
what might prove disagreeable. Butin view of 
the fact that he obtained recognition at nome by 
his amusing satire on A leinstidterei, viewed 
from the standpoint of a Wet? itis prob 
able that be would privately attribute this fea 
ture of American life, which be here explatns 
by the newness of the country, to the want of 


corporate self-respect and individual s 


faire, Of politics and literature, Mr. Landau 
has nothing to say—he did pot look even upon 
the outside of Wasbington and Boston, tt gh 


be bas a good deal to say of Katsas City Bat 


be thinks our sleeping cars vastly toferior t 
European, and regards the existence of t! 
vated railwaysas a proof of the malada tra 
tion of Justice, Whose guiding privciple see 

be that individuals bave no rights as opposed | 
the interest of the community Lie appears 
deed, to agree with the receutiv-expressed vy " 
of Herbert Spencer that the tendeney of ce 


cratic government is not toward liberty 
toward despotism under another vame 


The English universities bave of late vears 


been roused to gr 





eater activity rat alley ‘ 


to a greater semblance of activity 


eal work, as distinguished f: ere s 

book manufacturing Those w Snow th 
stitution of those extraordinary . plodkes i 
excuse enough faw scant produ nin t / 
tracting engagements f boards, ¢ rshijps 
evudicates, but German professors, when they 
once attain to high pos n, have at least as 
wmanv entanglements Ritsebl Piained 
the high tide of his professorial life, that be tad 
mily a couple of hours a day fer pl gical 
Work proper, and ¢ “A i - al 
by teacher after teacher at all the great 
Versities The Germans must make better ‘ 
if their Vacations than do English and American 
scholars. But, bowever this mav ?! itis ples 
sant to see that there is son phil logical act 
Vity atthe great centres of English university 


life, and the second volume of the Transactions 


of the Cambridge Philological Society (ISS] 
ISS.) gives a fairsample of the work that is done 
at one of these certres To be sure, the niost 


considerable paper, by Prince L. L. Bonaparte, 
on ** Words in Latin and the Neo Latin Dia 
lects connected with the Vine,” does not belong 
exactly tothe Cambridge sphere.and is published 
al Society of Lon 
don. The othersare nearly all scrappy 


in concert with the Philol 
notes 
on points or authors; materials tbat one likes to 
putin print as a preparation for an extended 
work, « 
the oblivion of the class room. The 


valuable feature for those who 


rcomments that one likrs to save from 
reviews are 
an especially 
have not access to the many German urnals, 
Mr. Leaf Giscusses Homer in ISSI-1S82: Mr. 
Hicks, Plato in England for the 
Nettleship, Virgil: Mr. Postgate, Propertius 


same time:-Mr, 
all approved specialists. English Etymology is 
written, as we should expect, by a German, 
Professor Zupitza 


Everybody has read of the wonderful pro 
ficiency in thelanguages of the East of the late 
lamented Palmer, Lord Almoner’s Professor of 
Arabic in the University of Cambridge, who ex 
plored and described the ‘ Desert of the Exo 
dus,’ and was finally murdered by the Arabs of 
the desert. Few people, comparatively, know 
that the former Lord Almoner’s Professor of 
Arabic in the University of Oxford, aad late 
chief editor of the London Times, Thomas Che 
nery, whose death was announced last week by 
the cable, was an equally rare linguistic phe- 
nomenon. Newspaper readers, unfamiliar with 
the circumstances, who beard at the close of 
1877 thata Professor of Arabic had been cbosen 
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] 
to succeed Mr. Delane as manager in chief of the | 


‘“‘Thunderer” may naturally have doubted 
whether the Lord Almoner’s chair at Oxford 
had not been occupied for some years by a sham 
Orientalist. The very contrary, however,was the 
ease, of which there is living—one might almost 
evidence in Chenery’s Ori- 
ental publications, including bis translation 
from the Arabic of Al-Hariri’s ‘Assemblies,’ with 
notes, historical and grammatical (1867), and 
his edition of Al-Harizi’s Hebrew translation 
of the ‘Assemblies,’ entitled ‘Machberoth Ithiel’ 
(1872). The introduction, partly in what we may 
call medieval Hebrew rby med prose,prefixed by 
Mr. Chenery to the latter work, Isa masterpiece 


say, monumental 


of imitative style,entirely wortby of the famous | 
medieval Hebrew translator himself, and, as | 


the production of a non-Jew, bas no parallel in 
all Hebrew literature. The consummate skill 
with which he there handles the mixed Biblico- 
rabbinical idiom of which the Jewish writers 
of Spain, in the best Moorish times, were the 
great masters, equals that displayed by Riickert 
in translating the same Arabic poet (‘Die Maka- 
men des Hariri’) into the most surprisingly play 
ful strains of his own living tongue. 


M. Auguste Vitu has followed up his consid- 
erable work on the house in which Moliére died 
by a slighter one on the theatre in which be first 
acted in Paris. ‘Le Jeu de Paume des Mes- 
tayers’ (Paris: New York: F. W. 
Christern) is thus the second volume of a series of 
books on the **Archéologie Moliéresque,” of 
which a description of the houses in the Halles 
or Market where Molitre and Régnard were 
born is to be the third. M. Vitu notes (p. 57) 
that in the general reconstruction of Old Paris, 
and its transmogrification into the spick-and- 
span American paradise, many interesting Jand- 
marks have disappeared, and that the buildings 
which sheltered Molitre between two bundred 
and two hundred and fifty years ago have now 
nearly all disappeared. In the present beauti- 
fully printed little book, as delightful in its 
typography as are all of M. Lemerre’s publica- 
tions, M. Vitu succeeds in showing that the ten- 
nis court in which the little company of actors, 
amateurs, and professionals who called them- 
selves magniloquently tbe “Illustre Théatre,” 
acted from December 31, 1643, to December 14, 
1644, occupied the space now covered by Nos. 
10, 12, 14 Rue Mazarine and 11, 15 Rue de Seine. 
Sufficient attention has never been paid to the 
influence on the development of the theatre in 
England and France exerted by the places in 
which the stage was originally set up, and from 
which the theatre as we now know it has been 
In England the theatre began 
in the open court of an inn and got itself a roof 
only in Shakspere’s time. In France, it was put 
up inside a tennis court, and the effect of the 
oblong parallelogram may be detected in many 
French theatres to the present day. According 
to M. Vitu, the last theatre in Paris made out of 
a tennis court was the ThéAtre Déjazet, which 
is still standing. 


Lemerre; 


slowly evolved. 


—Thbe programmes bave been arranged for the 
three Wagner concerts which will be given at 
the Metropvlitan Opera House, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Theodore Thomas, on April 22, 
24,26. The soloists will be the three leading 
vocalists of the Vienna Imperial Opera—Frau 
Materna, Herr Winkelmann, Herr Scaria—who 
were chosen by Wagner to create the principal 
roles in *‘Parsifal” at the Bayreuth festival, and 
who may therefore be considered the best living 
interpreters of the Wagnerian vocal art. Besides 
these Miss Emma Juch, Miss Emily Winant, 
Messrs. Theodore Toedt, Franz Remmertz, and 
others, will take part in the performances. The 
orchestra will be the Philharmonic, augmented to 


| lation of Briinnhilde—a musical synopsis of the | 
I 





150 musicians. The choruses will be sung by the 
New York Chorus Society and Liederkranz. 
The programmes contain the musical gems of 
Wagner’s best operas and music dramas, and 
have been arranged with Mr. Thomas’s usual 
skill and tact. Briinnhildeis Wagner's most 
perfect character, and Frau Materna the 
best interpreter of the réle; and it is 
therefore of interest to note that those who 
attend the three concerts will become familiar 
with her whole career. In ‘Die Walkiire” 
Wotan puts her to sleep and surrounds her with 
magic fire on the Rock of the Walkyries. 
Siegfried finds her ia the drama following, and 
she becomes bis wife; while in the last act of 
“Die Gotterdimmerung” will be heard the 
wonderful music accompanying the self-immo- 


whole trilogy. At the first concert will be given 
the overture and Baccbanale, first three scenes, 
march and chorus of the second act of “Tann- 
hiiuser”; Ride of the Valkyries, Woufan’s Fare- 


well, Magic Fire Scene, from “ Walkiire”; Fi- | 


nale of Act IIL, “Siegfried” (the famous duo of 
Briinnhilde and Siegfried), At the second con- 
cert: Centennial March; Love Duo, from Act IT. 
of “Tristan and Isolde”; “Die Meistersinger,” 
the greater partof Act IIL., including prize song, 
choruses of guilds, quintet, etc. Third concert : 
overture, “Flying Dutcbman,” and Introduc- 
tion, Ballad, spinning chorus, Act If., Vorspiel 
and Pogner’s Address from ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” 
Act IIL. of Gétterdimmerung complete (Sieq- 
fried and the Rhine-Maidens; Sieyfried’s parra- 
tive; Murder Scene and funeral music; Briinn 
hilde’s Self-Immolation). Most of the selections 
from Gotterdiimmerung,” ‘ Walkiire,” ‘Sieg- 
fried,” and ‘‘Tristran”’ will be heard for the 
first time in America. 


—The public of Boston appears to be agitated 
and divided on theadvisability of the purchase of 
Regnault’s ‘ Automédon” for their Museum. 
If the publicof Boston don’t know what it waats 
it will wisely postpone the purchase of this 
particular picture until it does, and if then it 
decides to purchase it, all that one can say is, de 
gqustibus non disputandum, The picture is not 
indecent, which is, we opine, the best thing that 
can be said of it, and might safely be seen by 
the picture-seeing people in Boston; and if 
those who supply the money see fit to give the 
price demanded, which we believe is $12,000, why, 
Boston can afford it, though it seemsan exorbi- 
tant price for a second-class work of asecond- 
rate painter. If sums like $12,000 are scarce in 
Boston (which we do not believe to be the case 
if areally noble object is to be served), it seems a 
poor use tomakeof one tobuy the ‘“Automédon.” 
It is no disparagement to the cities of America to 
say that zesthetic education has been carried fur- 
ther in Boston and on sounder principles (and this 
wesay even remembering that the SouthKensing- 
ton drawing-school system was once established 
there) than anywhere else in America; and if the 


Bostonians cannot settle this question without out- | 


side help, we feel no little diffidence in express- 


| ing an opinion, and certainly shall not pretend 


to advise. But as to the abstract question of the 


| position of the painter of the ‘‘ Automédon” we 
| bave no hesitation in adding our word to the dis- 


cordant discussion. Regnault was an uncom- 
monly clever painter, clever especially in that 


executive power which is entirely unrelated to | 
| great thought, and which indeed ncver appears | 


in men of the grave and large type to which 
Millet and Delacroix belonged. It is a superficial 
excellence, which a truly great painter would 


| carefully avoid, if he bad the capacity for it, as 


likely to divert attention from the essential 
qualitiesofhisart. Inthe“Alhambra Execution” 
this power was carried to such a point that it 


‘ 


Here | 


| becomes phenomenal and worth placing in any 
collection, as is any supreme attainment in any 
vein of art; but it belongs distinctly to an infe- 
riorgrade of art if we judge iteven by the 
greatest modern work. And the ‘* Auntomédon” 
is far from the hest work of Regnault—it is an 
academica] study, melodramatic in conception 
and extravagant in realization. Whoever com- 
pares it with Homer's ideal can bardly perceive 
the difference between Homer and Poe. This Au- 
tomédon has struck an attitude which even the 
unguestionably excellent drawivg and _ bril- 
liant execution of the painter do not make 
| other than theatrical. The horses are 

pbantasms—Automédon, a tamer of nightmares. 
| Asa whole, the picture is an «stentatious exer- 
cise of executive ability which, in a young 
painter, may be condoned, but which Regnault 
even, had he lived to his artisticmaturity, would 
kave deprecated and probably destroyed. The 
heroic death (from the French point of view) and 
brilliant brief career of Regnault have given bim 
an ¢clat in the art world of bis day which we do 
not believe bis works will maintain. Tomistake 
him fora master, even in the modern schools, 
would be unfortunate, but to reject bis really 
good work from a collection of modern pictures 
wouid be a still greater error. If the ‘‘Automé 
dou” were really one of his best pictures, Boston 
would be fortunate to bave it. 


SCHLIEMANN'S TROJA.—I. 


Troja; Results of the Latest Researches and Dis 
coveries on the Site of Homer’s Troy, and in 
the Heroic Tumuliand other Sites, made in the 
year 1882; and a Narrative of a Journey in 
the Troad in 18%1. By Dr. Henry Schliemann, 
Hon.D.C. L., Oxon.,ete. Preface by Professor 
A. Hi. Sayce. With 150 woodcuts, and 4 Maps 
and Plans. London: John Murray; New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1884. Pp. x1.-434. 


THIS volume gives us Dr. Schliemann’s latest 
word about Troy. Itis really a supplement to 
the author’s larger work, ‘ Ilios,’ published in 
1880, and it resumes the descriptions and discus- 
sions where the earlier volume left them. Dr. 
Scbliemann’s work at Troy, as he reminds us, has 
already passed the period of ten years, ‘“‘ which 
has a fatal connection with the legend of the 
city,” and it is now quite time to ask the decisive 
question, whether the new besieging army has 
really captured Troy, and can hold it against al) 
attack from without. We propose bere to pass 
by all lesser controversies, except so far as they 
affect the main issue; and to attempt to answer 
the real question which every reader of Homer is 
asking—What new evidence does Scbliemann’s 
work at Hissarlik in 1882 afford to justify his 
belief that he bas found the city of Troy whose 
siege was the subject of the Iliad? As ‘Troja’ 
isa supplement to ‘Tlios,’ our review must be in 
many respects a supplement to our review of 
‘Tlios’ in Nos, $15, 816 of the Nution. Wethere 
examined the evidence upon which “‘an_ historic 
existence” could be claimed for the Troy of 
Homer ; and we came to the conclusion that, as 
the case then stood, Schliemann might fairly 
| claim to have discovered a city which could be 
said to be the original of the Homeric Troy in 
| the same sense in which the fortress in Argolis 
| is said to represent the Homeric Mycene. We 
doubted, however, the sufficiency of the argu- 
ments by which he sought to prove that Troy 
never extended beyond the hill of Hissarlik. 
The present writer visited Hissarlik in Sep- 
tember, 1882, after Schliemann bad finished his 
work there, but before the results of his last ex- 
cavations had been published. It was difficult 
for one who had formed his ideas of tbe ruins 
| from reading ‘IJlios’ to find his bearings within 
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tbe bill after the great changes which bad been 
made during the precedipg summer. These 
changes involved notbing Jess than removing 
the greater part of the remains of the third set 
tlemenr, which in ‘Ihos’ is called the Homeric 
Troy, and uncovering the foundations of tbe 
second, wbich bad now proved to be the only 
impcrtant prehistoric town onthe hill. It was 
also perplexing that the great city walls of 
stone, which at once strike the visitor as the 
strongest proof of the identity of Troy, and the 
double gateway (wbicb had become widely 
known as the ‘‘Scwan Gate” from being so 
ealled in ‘Troy aud its Remains’), all belonged 
to the second city, while this city was, according 
to ‘llios,’ only the predecessor of Trov. The 
double gateway itself, inoreover, is not suffi 
ciently imposing to have been the outer gate of a 
very powerful city; it isa great step from this 
to the Lion Gate of Mvcenw. But the saddest 
diss ppointment of all to those who visited Hissar 
lik under the ivfluence of ‘ [lios’ was the ** man 
sion of the Town Chief or King,” a building 
about fifty-three feet long and twenty-three 
feet wide, whose lower walls (of which about four 
and a-half feet are now standing) were built 
of small stones and clay, like most house 
walls in the modern villages of the Troad, This 
surely could not be the prosaic reality of which 
Priam’s splendid palace, with polished cor- 
ridurs and fifty cbambers of polished stone 
for Priam’s fifty sons and their wives, is the 
poetic ideal! And the city of which this 
was the royal palace was contined to the little 
hill of Hissarlik, and was hardly large enough to 
bouse 3,000 inbabitants, even if the houses were 
six stories bigh (‘Ilios,’ p, 514; * Troya,’ p. 2) 
All these difficulties have been cleared up 
by the later excavations, Dr. S:hiiemann’s 
reasons for his conclusions respecting the extent 
of ancient Troy. which seemed to us in 1551 to 
be au unnecessary and almost fatal obstacle to 
the acceptance of bis great discoveries, are given 
in * Liios’ (pp. 38, 514); the decisive proot seemed 
to be that he bad sunk twenty sbafts on the east, 
southeast, southwest, and west of Hissarlik in 
1873, and bad fuund no prehistome pottery 
house walls, showing that the ancient city could 
not have extended beyond the hill, No one who 
reads Dr. Schlemaon's argument on this point 
in ‘Thos’ acd his confession of error in‘ Lroja’ 
pp. l, 2) can hereafter accuse bim of stubborn 
ness or unwillingness to be conviuced of bis mis 
takes. But no one who understands the true 
nature of the problem—certainly no one who has 
seen the confused mass of ancient ruins which 
fill the inside cf the hill of Hissarlik—will deny 
that changes of opinion, even on such vital points 
as those just mentioned, are both justifiable and 
even creditable, The truth iz, Dr. Scbliemann 
bas opened more serious questions than Science 
cap answer in the next fifty years; and it is not 
a mark of wisdom to maintain fixed and exact 
doctrines about the details of these perplexing 
matters, or to expect them even of those most 
experienced in the discoveries themselves. He 
who makes the fewest positive statements about 
many of the points still in dispute will probably 
have the fewest mistakes to correct 

Dr. Schlemenn was accompanied during his 
last campaign at Troy by two eminent German 
architects, Dr. Willham Dorpfeld, wei] known 
for his services at Olympia. and Mr. Jo 
seph HoOfler. Besides Dr. Schliemann’s oan 
accountof his work in L882, we have two letters 
of Dr. Dorpfeld, in the Al 


for September 29, 1882, and Mareh 30, 18s toe 


ae 


emeine Zeit 7 


latter appears ip English in the Times of Mareb 
22. 1883. These letters are valuable for tbeir 
clear and concise statements of the results of the 
work at Hissarlik from an architect's point of 
view. We hope, indeed, that Dr. Dorpfeld 
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has still much to say about Troy, and the world 
will hear it with interest, 


We must here make a remark by way of cau 


tion, which may be needed by some who discuss 
the ruins of Hissarhk, but would suggest it-elf 
at once to every ol wl st Many w 
talk f Sch mann'’s dis \ ind ba i 
generai idea of six rs j . vin 

upon anotber on Hissarlik, see not I 
stand tbat there are grea > the i 
portance of the successive settler lifts rirsts 
Dr. Schliemann, says cof * the sixth or Lydian 
city”: “All Tam able to sbow of this city 
Is its pottery: there is no wall of defence 
nor even any bouse-walls which I uld with 
avy degree of probability attribute to it 


(‘Llivs,’ p. 587). The other six settlements which 
Dr. Schliemann distipguishes have all let! 
their ruins in separate strata upon the bill 
Dr. Dorpteld says (Allgemeine Zeitung of Sep 
tember 30, ISS82): “All scholars who visited 
Hissarlik during tlhe last excavations were ¢ 

vinced of the existence of the six distinct strata 
of ruins.” But it must not be imagined that there 
is now apy one place where six layers of ruins 
can be distinctly seen in @ perpendicular line, at 
least by the untutored eye. The lowest stratum 
of all, resting on the native rock, 52°, feet below 
the later summit of the bili, contains ruins cf a 
very ancient town, of which we have very little 
knowledge, as its remaios are mostly covered 
by tnore of the second city, and cannot now be 
examined except where tbev appear at tbe bot 
tom of the great central trench dug directly 
through the hilt from north to sout! Lt 
Schliemann thinks “its length does not exceed 
46 metres and its breadth can barely have been 





greater,’ although he thinks it protabiv hada 
lower city on the plateau besides its buildings 
the hill (Troja, po. 2, Cif the se 1 
city we shall speak below. The third, fourth, and 
fitth settlements were, a rding to Dr. Dorpfe 
little better than v izes pta goulvs 
dwelling-bouses”; the third and fourth rtait 
never extended bey ithel i i x 
of the fifth our knowledge (as Dr. Dorpfeld say 
is still imperfect Phe topmost stratum belongs 
to the bistor city f lilo Lhis Vv Was 
founded by -Eolie Greeksat avery early per 
probably before the seventh century 
it remained an Insig int tow Was 
enlarged oy Lysimacbus early int third cen 
tury B.Cc., Who built for ita wall vearly tive 
miles in circuit It again fell into decay, was 
captured and burned by the Roman General 
Fimbria in 85 B ,wass ret t by S " 
and was made into a large and flourishbiog city 
by the early Romar em} Dr. Dorpfeld 


speaking as an arcoitect, calls the upper stratum 
of ruins those of the “Roman Ilium,” as the 
buildings there found tn sifu, so far as their age 


can be ascertained, all belong to the R 








pertod (Times of March 22, 18S According to 
him, there are no remains of the Greek I i 
earlier than the Macedonian period (after 
Lysimachbus) anywhere to be found in sifu or 
Hissarlik ; and it is impossible to determine the 
Sites of fhe two temples of the Macedonian ag 
as their i 1 . v t been f and 

7 Ms fy ¢ : at sip 

W De row t . s wl 
was large and st giv f i hasn 58 

i prow v of zg t yuity 
Des . t $ this g it Vist 

t i t \ fissAritk 
" thal these two st b> 
t s this s “ ba left the 

i : . v ent Ire f tt 
first res sot Work of iSSl was the discov 
ery tia s nd and tt third settlement 


was realiv tbe * Burnt City,” to which belonged 


all the important prebistoric stone walls with 
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i Actorand Manager a (Crit n 
facri sr uv. | in ivVingite HOOT RE 
I tiedge AS s LOMO, pp. & 

' Les Tiéatres de soci¢t 
rovale pendant les e derpie Par Adolphe 
Jullien Paris Firmin- Didot & Chie; New 
York: F. W. ¢ stern fo, pp ] 

Les | si! le j 1 Par Th. de Lajarte. 
Paris: Calmann Lévy; New York: F. W 
Christer S4 a 1 

Tt in be no betterevidence of the firm hold 

wl Mr. Henry Irv hason the theatre ers 

vy thant Appesrance aly ft sit ta 
neously of ur books in which } areer as an 
and asa manageris sketched and his art 

[Two of these books sppeared before 

Mr. Irving arrived in this country, and tave 

already beer nsidered in these columns, ‘They 

f na cur is contrast to the two now before 


is, as Mr. Brereton does well what the anony 
mous author of the Am:rican biograpby of Mr. 
Irving did very ill, and as the criticism of the 
Irvingite is avowedly an answer to the acute 


and admirablecrticism of Mr. William Archer 
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Mr. Brereton’s biograpbical sketch is excel- 
lent within its simple and modest limits. It is 
a plain and straightforward account of Mr. 
Irvieg’s career from bis birth to his departure 
from England for America. We have pointed 
out before now the great inconvenievces of 
writing tbe biograpby of a living celebrity, 
and certaioly Mr. Brereton has been hampered 


by them, vet less than we bad supposed possi- 


ble. His qualified success seems owing to the 
rigid restraint which he wisely imposed on him- 
self Mbere is bo attempt at tine writing or at 


the higher criticism ; indeed, there is very little 
original criticism of any kind. The facts are 
set forth succinctly and in order, and without 
digression. There is a useful avd instructive 
list of the four bundred and twenty-eight parts 
acted by Mr. Irviog during his first three years 
on the stage. It is to be regretted that a full 
list is not given of the bundred and sixty parts 
he acted after leaving Edinburgh 1n 1859, and 
before appearing in London in 1866 The list of 
the parts acted in London since the latter date is 
given in the appendix, which contains also an 
ample report of the dipner given to Mr. Irving 
in London on the 4th of July last, at which Lord 
Col-ridge pre-ided and Mr. Lowell maae one of 
his most delightful speeches. Mr. Brereton has 
further provided an index of twenty-six columns, 
made with greater care than we are wont to see 
in British books. Almost the only error we 
have noted in the text is the assumption (p. 57) 
that Mr. Irving was the first to discard Colley 
Cibber’s bighly-effective perversion of ** Richard 
11I.”—an honor which belongs of right to Mr. 
Edwin Booth. The book is adorned by seven- 
teen full page illustrations. The best is a photo 
gravure after Mr. Long’s portrait of Mr. Irving 
as I/umlet, and the worst is a hideous coricature 
of Mr. Irvivg as Charles J. The portrait as 
Vunderdecken is taken, without acknowledg- 
ment, from a striking drawing which appeared 
int! Century Magazine, and which is, in fact, 
doubly American, sivce the bold pbotograph 
from which it was drawn was the work of Colo- 
nel Van der Weyde, 
of Dighy Grant (in the ** Two Roses”) and of 


Mr. F, Barnard’s sketches 


Shylock are characteristic, which is more than 
can be said for bis sketch of Miss Ellen Terry 
as Portia. A slip of the pen, by the way, in the 
list of illustrations (p. xi.) promises pictures of 
Miss Terry as Dig'y Grant and as Benedict. 

It is said that Jobn Wi:kes declared toat he 
was nevera Wilkite. Weincline to the belief 
that Mr. Henry Irving is not an Irvingite, and 
that be will searcely thank the zealous friend 
who bas rashly hurried to the assault of Mr. 
Archer. lt seems to be an open secret in Lon- 
don that “ An Irvingite” is Mr. Frank Marshall, 
the author of a comedy called ‘ False Shame,” 
and coeditor with Mr. Irving of Shakspere. A\l- 
ready be bas thought best to circulate a printed 
apology for having ascribed to Mr. Archer tbe 
authorship of anunymous articles which he 
called ‘‘ vile and scurrilous.” It is, however, 
only fair to say that the most of ‘An Irving- 
ite’s ’ criticism of Mr. Archer is courteous. Like 
Mr. Brereton’s book, bis is calculated exclusive- 
ly fur the meridian of London—e. g., it credits 
Mr. Irving with the death of Cibber’s “ Richard 
IiL.,” and declares that Hamlet and Iago had 
never been acted naturally and colloquially un- 
til Mr. Irving attempted tbem. 

There are twe books for which the shelves of 
every dramatic hbrary are yawning, and for 
the making of which tbe materiats are abun- 
dant. One is a history of scere-painting, with 
an account of the evolution and development 
of the manifold devices of scenic illusion. The 
otber is a bistory of private theatricals, of which 
M. Adolpbe Jullien bas now brought together 
three chapters in the sumptuous and stately 


volume on the ‘Court Comedy of France in the 
Eigbteenth Century.’ The author is the musical 
critic of the Paris newspaper Le Frangais, and 
on musical matters he speaks as one having au- 
thority. He is, moreover, an investigator of 
wide erudition and inexhaustible patience, as 
his frequent monographs on the music and the 
musiciaus of the past bave already proved, and 
as we have seen in his excellent ‘ Histoire du 
Costume au TheAtre,’ The present volume is a 
pew edition, greatly elaborated and thorougtly 
revised, of tbree separate studies, each pab 
lished in limited editions and now out of print 
and scarce. One was on the performances 
given ou the grand nigbts at Sceaux, when the 
Duchess of Maine was aspiring and consp*‘ring. 
The second was devoted to the dramatic essays 
and exercises of Mme. de Pompadour on the 
stage of the ‘‘ Theatre of the Little Cabinets.” 
The third set forth the history of the theatre of 
the Trianon under Marie Antoinette. Taking 
the three together, we have a good view of three 
typical phases of the Regency and of the reigns 
of Louis XV. and XVI. The only other private 
theatre in France during the eighteentb century 
which has any claim to rivalry with tbese three 
is that of the Demoiselles Verriéres, and of tbis 
M. Jullien bas already been the bistorian in his 
delightful little book on ‘La Comédie et la Ga- 
lanterie au dix-huititme Siécle.’ It was the 
Duchess of Maine who brought out at Sceaux 
the first ballet d'action, as distinguished from 
the preceding ballets, in which there was much 
singing, and which, indeed, were not unlike the 
ballet opéra reinvented by Scribe. It was at 
Sceaux, too, that Voltaire brought out his 
comedy ‘‘La Prude,” imitated from Wycber- 
ley’s ‘‘ Plain-Dealer,” which in turn was a 
rough-snd-ready version of Moliére’s *‘ Misan- 
thrope.” It was at the theatre of the Chateau 
de Bellevue that Mme. de Pompadour sang and 
acted divinely in Roussenu’s comic opera, ** Le 
Devin du Village,” after the performance of 
which the composer fled in confusion to avoid 
a preseptation to the King. It was at the little 
theatre of the Trianon that Marie Antoinette, 
despite the repeated protests of Maria Theresa, 
persisted in acting even ip the *‘ Barber of Se- 
ville” of the iconociastic Beaumarchais. 

M. Jullien’s book is illustrated with the la- 
vishbnessand the skill we expect in all works pub- 
lished by MM. Firmin-Didot. There is a chro- 
molithograpbie frontispiece representing a ceil- 
ing painted by Lebrun at Sceaux. There are 
etchings and photogravures and woodcuts in 
abundance, some of them being large folding 
plates. Add tbe graceful bead and tail-pieces 
copied from contemporary decorative sugges- 
tions: an etching after Boucher, representing a 
ballet of Mme. de Pompadour’s, and a heliogra- 
vure after Cochin, showing both the stage and 
the auditorium of Mme. de Pompadour’s little 
theatre durivg a performance. Fivally there is 
a most interesting photogravure of the Trianon 
theatre as it wasin 1882. A portrait of Marie 
Antoinette after Bartolozzi has lost something 
in the transfer to wood, 

M. de Lajarte is the second in command to M 
Charles Nuitter in the care of the new library of 
the Paris Opéra, and the most entertainirg and 
instructive of the half-dozen essays be bas just 
put forth as ‘Curiosités de POpéra’ is his ac- 
count of the inception and growtb of this library, 
and of his ownsbare in the rescue of the precious 
musical autographs, in which the Opéra was 
ricb, but of which no one was taking any care. 
To M. Lajarte, also, we owe the accurate and 
exhaustive catalogue of the operatic sccres now 
in this hbrary. From the treasures of the li- 
brary of the Opéra he has drawn the illustra- 
tions of his pleasant volume, most of which are 
facsimiles of musical autographs, of play-bills, 


or of titlepages. After the first essay and an- 
other on Spontini and his ‘‘ Vestal” and ‘ Fer- 
vando Cortez ”—in the second of which was in- 
troduced a charge of Spanish cavalry represent- 
ed by borses and men from Franconi’s Circus— 
the most valuable paper is one on historic 
dances, in which M. Lajarte gives us an account 
of the dances of suciety and of the stage as they 
followed and borrowed from one another. 


Coiperative Housekeeping How Not to Do it, 
and How toDoit. A Study in Sociology. By 
Melusina Fay Peirce. Boston: J. R. Osgood & 
Co. 1584, 

THIS scheme of reform in the social status of 
women seens tous at once too wide and too nar- 
row; it promises to women the monopoly of cer- 
tain functions which they will probably have 
some difficulty in usurping, while it would ex- 
clude them fromall other fields of activity. In 
other words, Mrs. Peirce’s project is vitiated by 
the arbitrary spirit which pervades opinion on 
the woman question, and which bere, as so 
often, assumes the form of a lingering desire to 
confine woman’s activity within the boundaries 
of domestic life, although Mrs. Peirce’s concep- 
tion of domestic life bas httle in common with 
the old ideal. We are, in fact, inclined to 
doubt—monstrous us such adoubt would seem to 
Mrs. Peirce—whether there be uny essential con- 
nection between the housekeeping problem and 
the woman question. We are inclined to think 
that this *‘Study in Sociology” itself uncon- 
sciously points to a near future in which house- 
keepiug wil indeed be relegated to the domain 
of organized activities, butim which it will be- 
long to Women as much as any otber work that 
they are willing and competent to do, and no 
more, 

Mrs. Peirce regards the division of labor, as 
applied to the labor both of superiors and subor- 
dinates, both of mi-tress and maid, as the fun- 
damental desideratum of housekeeping. Sne 
claims, and berclaim willbe generally endorsed, 
tbat vo housekeeper should be required, or can 
be expected, to master the three srts of * cook- 
ing, laundermeg, ard sewing 
fourth art of ‘fighting dirt”?) so as to practise 
them or superintend their application without a 
vast waste of efficiency. In order, however, to 
perfect the division of labor, both of workers 
and superintendents, the domestic economy of 
several families must be centralized, each 
branch of domestic labor being superintended 
by one or more persons who devote their atten- 
tion to it. 

So far the public is rapidly becoming prepared 
to agree with Mrs, Peirce; but is the codperation 
of housekeepers the only or the most probable 
mode of attaining a division of domestic labor? 
To answer this question, we must consider what 
is meant by codperation. Now a vodperative 
society of the kind described by Mrs. Peirce is 
practically an unprofessional body of retail 
middlemen, engaged in the supply of their 
own wants only; that is to say, a body of 
persons occupied in otber pursuits who, 
in addition to those pursuits, combine to 
supply certain articles for their own consump- 
tion, in order to save their pockets the middle- 
man’s profits. Thus, by ‘‘codperative hc use- 
keeping,” Mrs. Peirce understands tbe busiuess 
of conducting what are already well known as 
*‘codbperative stores,” and the additional busi- 
ness of performing the collective cooking avd 
washing of the codperators’ families. From the 
very nature of tbe enterprise—i e ,from the fact 
that the coOperators are not experts in what 
they undertake—it is essential that at first, until 
they bave learnt their new business, the whole 
work of superintendence should be done by 
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members of the association, in order that their 
want of knowledge and experience may not be 
abused by hired managers and subordinates: 
and subsequently, as in all enterprises, much 
pers nal attention must be given to insure suc 
cess, In codperative societies, as in most other 
joint undertakings, the main stress of adminis 
tration inevitably falls upon a limited number 
of individuals; but Mrs. Peirce seems to us to 
injure her cause in speaking of the labor of these 
‘ flicers asa ‘‘sacritice,” and of coOperative un 
dertakings as ‘“‘the business of supply conducted 
by the few for the good of all.” If coOperative so 
cieties are conducted on business principles, 
‘the few ” should be compensated for their extra 
exertions, and their labors should no more be re 


garded as a ‘“‘sacrifice” than the labor of the 
officers of any corporation or joint-stock com- 
pany. And here we must stop to notice the 
vein of communistic sentimentality which per 
vades Mrs. Peirce’s writings, and which, with 
her professed adherence to Mr. Henry George's 
philosophy, is likely to prejudice many persons 
against her really usefulsuggestions. She remarks 
(Appendix C, p. 179), ‘The first grand demand of 
every kind of successful coGperation is SELF-SA‘ 

RIFICE. Tocodperate successfully we must be ac 
tuated by that love for others which can‘ smite 
the chord of self’ and ‘ make it pass in music out 
of sight.’ Now, except this statement by Mrs 
Peirce, which savors more of sentiment tban 
science, we do not know of any evidence that 
the successful cooperative efforts to whichshe 
refers have bad any other motive than enlight 
ened self-interest; and indeed we doubt whetber 
any successful enterprise involving large num 
bers of persons has ever been based on other in 
centives than self interest in the ordinary sense, 
or else some species of ‘‘ other-worldliness.” We 
are therefore of opinion that, in estimating the 
probability that such ascheme of codperatiou 
as Mrs Peirce describes will commend itself to 
a certain class, it is only necessary to consider 
whether the class in question would deem the 
pecuniary profit a compensation for the effort 
involved 

When, then, the class in question is the wealthy 
class of American women resident in large cities, 
we believe that they would not consider the pe 
cuniary gain any offset to the requisite training 
and exertion. The ordinary fatigue and worry 
to which a woman who can command trained 
service is liable in governing ber own house, are 
trifling compared to the exigencies of adminis 
tering a large “laundering” or catering estal- 
lishment. The majority of American women of 
the wealthy class are at present totally unfitted 
by their education and habits for such heavy 
responsibilities as Mrs. Peirce would impose 
upon them; and long before women of this 
class are likely to be prepared for wider func 
tions, we fear that remorseless Man (who has 
already, as Mrs, Peirce mournfully records, 
usurped the spinning and weaving, ‘the mak- 
ing of women’s and children’s dresses and un- 
derwear, the laundering of shirts, collars, and 
cuffs, the canning of fruits and vegetables, the 
preparing of soups and pressed meats, together 
with twenty such trifles as the roasting and 
grinding of coffee, the mixing of indigo with 
water for the bluing purposes of the laundry, 
etc.”) will also seize the profits to be made by 
relieving the rich of the remaining details of 
domestic industry. 

Unsuitable, however, as Mrs. Peirce’s scheme 
is to the wealthy class of American wemen, it 
may well be extremely useful tothe less afflu- 
ent classes—to all classes, in fact, which com 
bine with small means general intelligence and 
education, as well as practical skill in the do 
mestic avocations. Especially to the dwellers 
in country towns, we can imagine that *‘co 
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operative housekeeping ” would be a boor r 
Women In these circumstances, it w 1 proba 
bly offer a positiv lecrease fa 
bined with Pp hiary gal low el t 
igricultura iss peration can sear v offer 
succor in the present: sparsely-populated 
tion of the country They bave more tot 
from the progress of mechanical invent al 
let us add, from improved physical babits, The 
practice of adequately ventilating wW gz 
houses during the cold season, and of eating 
Wholesome food, would go far toward saving 
the farmer's wife from fainting at her work 

To sum up the relation of “cooperative house 
keeping” to the woman question, We should say 
that instead of being, as Mrs. Peirce would clain 


a panacea for all the ills of Woman’s present 
it is, at the most, a specitic. The thought, bow 
ever, Which underlies the special scheme, is that 


which must eventually work the regenerats 

















the sex—we mean the organization of female 
dustry in its fullest development by women. It 
is scarcely possible to estimate the et! i} 
the social status of women in yeneral wi 
might be exerted by a class of womet npara 
ble in many-sided intelligence and power 
class of meu who rule the thought and industry 
of men: but such a class of women can only | 
created by equal opportunities lea i 
Itisto be regretted that Mrs. Pei 
not have entered more into detail with regar 
to her system of housekeeping apart f1 
woman question, She does not, for star 
consider the diftliculties of serving meals } 
from a common kitchen to seattered d we 
and yet in Jarge towns this would see ave! 
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umstances; while such ass i s as Mrs 
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proximity Again, with regard to t i 
cleaning of houses, Mrs. Peirce’s sugges ca 
contined to the case of a y sr ‘ 
for wt } a sing i and Pbovilis 
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would it be when t 4 v ba xpa 
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perhaps rather t H Englis 
buildings : resu x e erect 
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Afte has been said weve ist 
saving devices, we f t Americans w 
wavs be erdurd ad yt pract s of 
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some fresh ct é al x andt 
deceit ess : . 
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expects to rise in its proper form from that spot 


ita dav of judgment: and growing out of tbis 
sel s unconscious feeling that ano 
er dispositi fthe deai ng with 
rtality Devout people who ar ensible 


have no fear that accidental death by flame or 
vl creates a flaw in their title to eternal! life; 
but the superstitious shrink from voluntarily 
transmuting into ash the combustible frame, 
And vet ouly fire or chemical action completely 


solves a problem that affects both health and 
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In the one direction burial fills the 
burtful products of ani- 


sentiment, 
soil with the ordinary 
mal decay, and frequently with the special seeds 
of virulent diseases, which, in detiance of time 
and frost, lie in wait year after year to repro- 
duce the fatal crop. In the other, the fervent 
heat of the furnace, clean and potent, speedily 
volatilizes the tenantless body into invisible and 
harmless gases. But the way to the best is 
travelled slowly, and the public advances with 
faltering Meanwhile, fortunately, subur 
ban cemeteries are generally substituted for the 


af ps. 


intramural burial places of earlier years. But, 
in our villages, graves and dwellings have a 
too frequent proximity, and many a well is 


cbarged with solutions of animal débris, while 
the air above the misnamed God’s Acre and 
the soil itself are poisoned, On the Continent in 
many burial grounds there is no pretence that 
the body will remain in either solitary or per 
petual Such resting 
places are Dut partial and temporary, Other 
instead of 


occupancy of a@ grave. 


tenants invade them, and time, 


strengthening the possessory rights, weakens 
the claim, until finally a rude eviction into an 
uncertain limbo is all that is sure. From such 
tainty cremation is a definite and 
plenary relief. Itis the modern realization of 
the old Hebrew vision, in which the ecstatic 
prophet exclaimed, *‘ My father, my fatber, the 
chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof ! By 
fire, indeed, does corruption put on incorruption, 

The book that has brought out these remargs 
leads up to but stops short of advocating the 
furnace. Written with the laudable and public 
spirited motive of warning against the dangers 


a certain unce 


of interment, it presents in a desultory way 
many historical facts, and fairly depicts the 
evils to the living from the burial of the dead, 
but inconsequentially concludes that an innova 
tion upon the traditioval sentiments of the peo- 
ple is pot now demanded, whatever may be re- 
quired in the future. But its very last para 
graph is the foot-nete: “In Modena, Italy, ex 
cavations made through a part of the city where 
the victims of the plague were buried three bun 
dred vears before, caused an immediate out 
break of the disease in the neighborhood.” Are 
we, to wbom yellow fever and cholera are not 
strangers, to say nothing of typhoid and scariet 
fevers, and others that are always with us—are 
we to await the plague before we purify instead 
of poisoning our surroundings? On 
side this work bas been written so as to leave, 


another 


unfortunately, the impression of feebleness or of 
inexactness in mauy parts. It opens with a 
speculation upon the burial of Abel’s body by 
Cain (if he did bury bim), and other Biblical bis 
tory is used freely and devoutly, but not always 
with proper care. For instance, the author 
speaks (p. 16) of Saul as buried under trees, and 
two pages Jater cites bis as a body that was 
burned (misprinted “ buried”), Saul’s case, in 
fact, is a multiple example. After his suicide 
his enemies first fastened his decapitated body 
to the wall of Beth shan; his friends took it 
thence, and, baving burned it (whether in honor 
or for security does not appear), interred it un- 
der a tree at Jabesh; and ultimately it was laid 
in the sepulchre of his father, Kisb, at Zelah. 
In describing the Towers of Silence, our author 
quotes Monier Williams as writing from Cal 
cutta so as to imply that this peculiar cemetery 
Really, as the final para 
graph (three pages later) shows, it is at Bombay, 
where the Parsee population of India centres. 
The prototype of these towers is used by the 
Guebres, near Ispaban. Again, referring to the 
law of the twelve tables, Dr. Wickes explains 
that the enacting Decemviri flourished “ a.p. 
But the real date is a.v.c. 300, or 


is near that city. 


about 200,” 
B.C, 450, 
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Aboriginal American Authors and their Pro 
ductions ; especially those in the native lan- 
guages. By Daniel G. Brinton, A.M., M.D., 
etc. Philadelphia, 1883. 

In the body of this little volume, Mr. Brinton 
has given us a partial list of aboriginal Ameri 
can authors, together with a brief summary of 
what they have accomplished in the several 
walks of literature. In its original shape, it was 
prepared andsubmitted to the Congrés des Amér- 
icanistes, at the meeting held last summer in 
Copenhagen, for the purpose of calling attention 
to the existence of “a number of relics of abo- 
riginal American literature,” and of bespeaking 
“the aid and influence of that learned body in 
the preservation and publication of these rare 
documents.” Since then the work bas been en- 
tirely rewritten, and in giving it to the public 
in the form in which it now appears, Mr. Brin- 
ton not only makes it the occasion of renewing 
his appeal for tbe perpetuation of these records, 
but he seems also to have intended it asa proof 
of ** the existence of the literary faculty in the 
native mind.” 

Of the importance of preserving these docu- 
ments there cannot, we imagine, be much doubt, 
and so far as this little volume is designed to 
serve that end it is well-timed and bas our hearty 
approval; but when we are asked to go further, 
and regard it in the light of an argument, sober- 
ly and seriously made for the purpose of demon 
strating the Indian’s capacity for ‘literary cul 
ture,” we begin to hesitate. As well might we 
be expected to listen patiently to a refutation of 
Parson Jasper’s theory that “the sun do move.” 
As a matter of fact, the proposition is undenia 
ble and needs no proof. A hundred years or so 
ago, when the Indian was regarded, by suint 
and sinner alike, as anything but a man and a 
brother, things were very different, and an ar- 
gument of this charac‘er then would have had 
its uses; but to-day, with Indian schools and 
newspapers flourishing among us, it is an ana- 
chronism, and, so far as we know, is not war- 
ranted by anything that has been recently said 
by any advocate of evolution whose opinion is 
worth the paper on which it is printed. But 
even if this were not the case, and a discussion 
of this subject were still possible, a question 
might arise as to the soundness of that portion 


Svo, pp. 63 


of the argument which classes a writer like Gar 
cilaso de la Vega among the aborigines. So far 
from being an Indian, he was, as is well known, 
of mixed (Spanisb aad Indian) blood, was edu 
cated a Catholic, passed the most of his life ia 
Spain, and his works are written in that lan 
guage; and to speak of him as an aboriginal au- 
thor, or as proving the Indian's capacity for 
literary work, is to extend the system of classifi- 
cation beyond all legitimate bounds, Carried 
one or twosteps further, it would make an Indian 
of John Randolph of Roanoke. 

In speaking of ‘“‘the literary efforts of the 
aborigines of this continent” as furnishing the 
material for ‘‘a chapter in the general history 
of literature hitherto wholly neglected,” our 
author is not as clear as might be wished. If he 
means to say that these efforts, taken as a whole, 
have never been treated as forming, by and of 
themselves, a literature, using that word in the 
sense that we do when we speak of English or 
French literature, he is probably correct. At all 
events, except the history of Maya literature 
referred to on page 30, we do not know of any 
work in which they have been so considered ; 
neither do we see any urgent necessity for treat 
ing them in this manner. But if our author in- 


tends us to understand, as the language would 
seem to imply, that these works, or a majority 
of them, as well those written in a native as 
in a foreign tongue, were unknown or unused, 
or that many of them have not been discussed and 


described much as they are in this volume, then 
he is very wide of the mark, as must be appa- 
rent to any one who will examine the book it- 
self. Literally speaking, there is scarcely a 
page that is not full of references to writers 
who have treated this subject in some shape. To 
say nothing of bibliographers like Field, or his- 
torians like Hubert H. Bancroft, who certainly 
record the names of many of the native writers 
mentioned by Mr. Brinton and indicate the 
character of their works, we must not forget 
that Bandelier has delved in the same field, 
and that, a century or more ago, Clavigero cov- 
ered more or less of the same ground, and, all 
things considered, did it well. 

Aside from these imperfections, which are not 
necessarily connected witb the subject-matter of 
the volume, and may be passed over without 
marring its harmony, we bave none but words 
of commendation for this little book. It is not 
exhaustive and does not profess to be, but it is 
sufficiently complete to satisfy the demands of 
the average student. It is, withal, well ar- 
ranged and so thoroughly indexed as to make a 
reference to these forgotten worthies and their 
works comparatively an easy matter. If to this 
we add that its real purport is to enlist the aid 
of ‘‘scholarly men, of learned societies, of en 
lightened governments, of liberal institutions 
and individuals, not only in our own country 
but throughout the world,” in the preservation 
and publication of these records, enough will 
bave been said to show our appreciation of the 
work and our sympathy with its object. As an 
act of justice to Mr. Brinton—and we make the 
acknowledgment with pleasure—it must be said 
that, of all our American scholars, be is the one 
from whom this appeal comes with the best 
grace. When made by him we know that it is 
not the perfunctory statement of a platitude, 
but that it is the earnest cry of one who under 
stands the importance of the object for which 
he strives, and who has repeatedly given proofs 
of devotion tu the cause for which he pleads. In 
the publications which, from time to time, he 
bas made, and is still making, in the “ Library 
of Aboriginal American Literature,” be has not 
only ventured into an unusual field of literary 
activity, but he has set an example of scholar 
ship and, we may add, of enlightened liberality 
which, it is to be hoped, will not lack fol- 
lowers, 
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Fine Arts. 


THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. —II. 


THERE are in the exhibition of the Water-Color 
Society a few drawings which it is impossible to 
classify and not easy to characterize. The cbiet 
of these is the life-size drawing by Weir, ‘‘Sun 
day Morning,” a half-length female figureina 
peasant’s Sunday costume, apparently just set 
ting out forchurch. While not free from pose 
plastique, it is largely drawn, and,while qualitied 
asan “illustration,” is more ambitious in size 
and treatment than as an illustration it need be, 
but not so thorough as its scale demands. It ts 
hardly an excuse for the flimsiness of the back 
ground that it was intended for an illustration, 
since a drawing the size of an octavo page would 
answer every purpose and enable us to overlook 
many technical defects. This negligence on a 
large scale is a greater fault than when in 
minimis, as the only reason for painting a gal 
lery picture, and especially a water-color, large, 
is the desire to get more ideas or finer expression 
There 
is a popular misapprehension and misestimation 
of small works of art like those of Meissonier, 
based on the erroneous notion that this minute 
painting means refinement of delineation, greater 
delicacy of execution, or finersense of truth 
The fact is, that if we should reduce any first 
rate portrait by Titian or Raphael, perhaps even 
Velasquez, to the small size of a Meissonier, we 
should see that the great masters had a finer per 
ception of the value of detail than Meissonier, and 
had given more of it. Toattain such minuteness 


of them than is possible on a small scale. 


of execution as bis is not an artistic quality but a 
physical one, and tbe true standard compels an 
idea to be valued not by its scale of representa 
tion but by its intellectual and artistic quality. 
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“A charming book—patbetic, graceful, and 
touching. ’—London Spectato 
‘The last story is almost avewedly an alle 
gory of the writer's own hfe. An admirable 
etcbing of the royal author is prefixed to tl 
book, which will tind many readers, partly fron 
its undoubted merit and partly from its queenly 
origin. "—John Bull, 


HABBERTON’'S 
George Washington. 


3y John Habberton, sutbor of 





bies,’ etc. No. 4 inthe Series of Lives of 
American Worthies. Imo, $1.25, 

Readers will not respect Washington less, 
but they will love him more for being enabled 


ss 


to see him in flesh and blood as well as in mar 
ble. We heartily commend the volume to voung 
and to old. Itis veritable bistorv, but it is his 
tory in undress and not in court clot 

Ch hman, 


les,” l 
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The Nation. 


Both the ambition to paint smaller, and that t 
paint larger, than the full and facile expressi 
if the idea requ 





ires, are equally affectations and 
executive vanities, of which, however, that ¢ 

paint large is the more pardonable, as the suc 
cess implies a broader and better artisti 
ing. Thies alone stands Mr. Weir in stead, for his 
large figure might just as well have been put on 
It is able: but the afte 

tation of negligence as to mett / i 
collar rubbed through and making a hole 


a board of 8x10 inches 


the drawing, with false shadow) is a weakness 
Mr. Weir's position and talents ought to make 


bim avoid all such examples of affectation of 


manner. It is well to know that he can do work 
on such a scale, bift he might have learned at 
the same time tbat large thoughts are requisite 
for large forms 

Mr. Millet’s 


excellent vein of art, and is marked by a 


“Cymbal 
genuine mastery over action, which is one of 
the most valuable qualities in figure painting 
To catch a fleeting action is as much rarer a gift 
than the simple posing of one well and grace 
fully, as shooting on the wing is more dif! t 
than shooting at a target, and is a quality » 
qua nonin the highest range of design 

There are two good water-color studies of ‘ 
orthodox style by Walter Paris, the ‘ Church of 
St. Laurent * and ** A Bit of Sussex A naive 


and really clever, though not in any commen 
surate degree effective, drawing is ** Mom 
my and Her Old Man,” by Alfred Kappes 
Tuere 1s nothing conventional, notbing ber 


rowed even, in quality or treatment in ti 
bit of negro life, which is humble and rust 





without being vulgar: and real issuch a 
subject demands, without any pretension or 
exaggeration The essential element, the cha 
racter of the two negroes, is well given, and if 
there is a little crudity in the makeup we 
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ARTHUR GILMAN'S 
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People. 


* We have nothing as good, and are not likely 
to have.” says the very critical editor of the 
New York Independent. 

“The most attractive one-volume history of 

the United States that we have seen.”—Buston 
Lite rary World, 
‘Nothing better exists as a compendium of 
couvtry’s bis ry¢ says the editor of the 
Boston Transcript, in the course of a lovg and 
careful review. 

‘Its 
script 


accuracy will stand.” — Boston Tran- 

‘*Considering the general brevity of the book, 
it is marvellously full; and, considering the long 
story to be told, crowded with fact and detail. 
The graceful style, warm coloring, and general 
life-like animation of the book is a still greater 


marvel.”—N. ¥. Independent, 


“ The extreme care with which the facts have 
been collated, and the attention shown to the 
latest results of investigation and discussion, 
even in minor matters, make it very valuable 
as a book of reference.” Pittsfield Eugle. 
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Send 25 cents for a sample dozen to 
. G. HUTCHINSON, Manufacturer, 
44 Maiden I vane, N. Y. 

Fad any family, whether large or small, but es- 

pvecii ity where the number of children is large, a 
record of the constitutional peculiarities of each one, 
and the whole course of its physical development in 
sickness and in health, is certain to be instructive and 
may prove invaluable. Such a record is Professor J. B. 
Fonssagrives’s ‘ Mother’s Kegister,’ consisting of a series 
of tables scientifically arranged for brief and convenient 
entries. A separate volume for boys and for girls. Price, 
post _ 75 cents per volume, or $1 25 for two volumes 

Address Publisher of the Nation. 
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